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| IRY AND TRUST 
{| WILL REMOVE 

/, MOUNTAINS : SO 
<1 | AN OLD PROV- 
MZ\ERB SAYS ® 











TRY WITHOUT TRUSTING 
AND YOU MERELY MAKE 
A SMALL HOLE IN THE HILL; 
TRUST WITHOUT TRYING 
AND THE HOLE FILLS UP 
AGAIN “*% TRY AND TRUST 
AT THE SAME TIME AND 
SEE WHAT HAPPENS %& ®@ 
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EMPYEMA 


Y the term ‘‘empyema” or its equivalent, 
B “purulent pleurisy,”’ is meant the presence 

of pus in large quantity in the chest. It 
begins often as a simple serous pleurisy or a 
dropsical collection of clear fluid that later 
changes to pus; or it may be purulent from the 
start. Not uncommonly it occurs as a com- 
plication of disease of the lung, usually pneu- 
monia, which instead of clearing up becomes 
chronic; abscesses form in the lung, and the 
infection spreads to the pleural sac. 

The symptoms are at first the same as those 
of simple dropsical pleurisy, except that the 
fever is high ‘and often irregular and chills 
occur from time to time. A pretty sure sign of 
empyema following pneumonia is the persis- 
tence of a high temperature after the other 
symptoms of the original disease have declined. 
In addition there are other signs of a general 
systemic poisoning, such as profuse perspira- 
tion, sallow skin, loss of appetite, headache 
and decline in weight. When those symptoms 
are present together with the physical signs of 
a collection of fluid in the chest the physician 
is pretty sure of his diagnosis; but it is usual to 
puncture the chest with a hollow needle in 
order to draw off a few drops of the fluid so as 
to determine whether it is clear serum or pus. 

Spontaneous recovery from empyema is 
exceedingly rare, and, if the pus is allowed to 
remain too long in the hope that it will be 
absorbed, fatal blood poisoning may even- 
tually result. Or the matter may burst into the 
lung and be coughed up; or it may burst down- 
ward through the diaphragm and set up peri- 
tonitis, from which recovery is improbable. 
Very rarely the pus may be absorbed; and 
after a long illness, with fever, chills, emacia- 
tion and probably the establishing of chronic 
kidney disease, the patient recovers so far as 
his ‘empyema is concerned but remains more 
or less of an invalid. 

The only treatment that can be depended 
upon is to make an opening in the chest and 
drain the fluid. Formerly it was drawn away 
through a hollow needle, but often it reaccu- 
mulated, and the operation would have to be 
repeated. But when a sufficiently large opening 
is made, all the pus drains away, and the pleural 
surfaces adhere, thus closing the cavity. 
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“LITTLE PHIL’S” VIEWS ON THE 
AMERICAN SOLDIER 


HE late war taught the rather doubting 
chiefs of the great European armies that 
American soldiers could fight and Ameri- 
can officers command with less disciplinary 
training than had been considered necessary 
in the standing armies of France or Germany 
or Austria. General Sheridan, if he were living, 
could have given them some expert opinions 
on the soldierly qualities of American man- 
hood. In Mr. Jesse R. Grant’s reminiscent 
articles in Harper’s Magazine there is a little 
anecdote about the general that shows what 
he thought on that point. We quote: 


I recall one memorable afternoon, although | 


I cannot fix the exact date, when Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, back from his assignment as military 
observer for the United States in the Franco- 
Prussian War, came to the White House to 
make his report to my father. We were in the 
library, father and mother, General Sheridan 
and I. Much of the talk was technical, dealing 
with military manoeuvres, causes and condi- 
tions beyond my capacity to follow. Then came 
a remark that I have never forgotten. 

“What was your strongest impression of the 
whole situation?” asked father. 

General Sheridan hesitated, and a slow smile 
spread over his face. ‘One thought came to me 
and remained, growing stronger as I studied 
conditions. That was that, given either your 
army, general, or Lee’s, I could have driven 
the French out of Paris and the Germans back 
to Berlin.” 
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The Hupmobile 
4-Cylinder 
Club Sedan 


8-Cylinder Performance 
That Stands Alone 


To ride in or to drive the Hupmobile Eight is 
to experience an impelling desire to own a car 
which affords performance abilities which liter- 
ally bring a fresh delight to motoring. 


Its performance is so smooth and symmetrical 
that there is not even a murmur of “roughness” 
anywhere in the engine’s entire power and 
speed range. 


But even more striking is this car’s ability to 
flash ahead of trafic with lightning speed. It 
seems to obey your very thoughts on the instant, 
so flexible is its power. 


The fact is, that this eight-cylinder engine affords 
performance which comes as a revelation to men 
who have become used to the world’s finest cars. 
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The Hupmobile 
8-Cylinder Coupe 


For 16 Years, 
Notable for Its Reliability 


No car—whatever its price—stands higher than 
the Hupmobile Four today in the esteem of the 
American people. 


It has earned the deep respect of car owners every- 
where for the way it stands up and gives daily, un- 
troubled satisfaction through years of hard service. 


Corporations which supply their salesmen with 
cars report that no car has ever given them such 
low cost per mile as has Hupmobile— invest- 
ment, maintenance and operation all being 
counted in to the penny. 


It has won a name for the way it stands up in 
continuous travel over rough roads—under con- 
ditions that would ruin any but a car of great 
in-built strength and stamina. 


Go to your Hupmobile dealer's showrooms and see the beautiful models of the 
F our and the Eight now on exhibition. If you prefer, simply telephone and he 
wiil send the model in which you are interested, to your door for demonstration. 


HUPMOBILE 


FOURS AND EIGHTS 
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a RLINE! Oh, I say, Arline!” 
Royce Arnold’s boyish voice 
floated upstairs to where 
Arline was stitching fever- 
ishly on a dress. 

“What is it, Royce?” she 
called’ sharply. ‘‘Can’t you 
ever do anything? I never 
have a second for myself.” 

“But, Arline, this won’t 

take but a minute. The boys are going to 

have a picnic supper at Island Park. I 

would have gone to the refrigerator myself, 

but I’d have been sure to have moved a dish 
an inch out of the way, and then you’d 
have kicked your head off.” 

Arline’s face set in stubborn lines. “You 
keep away from that refrigerator. I have 
work enough to do without putting up picnic 
lunches. I have nearly killed myself finishing 
Ruth’s dress so I could have the next two 
hours free for my club work. O dear, there 
goes the telephone!” 

She tossed the dress impatiently aside and 
went to answer the call. A few seconds of 
silence followed her ‘Hello!’ Then, “Why, 
father, you can’t bring home company to- 
night!—You have already invited him? 
The idea of saying that Dr. Morris can take 
pot luck! I'll have to cook a real dinner.” 

Arline was close to tears. She hung up the 
receiver and addressed Royce authorita- 
tively: “You can’t go to Island Park. Father 
is bringing Dr. Morris home to dinner; you'll 
have to help me. I’ll have to make ice cream, 
and, oh, there’ll be a hundred things to do! 
Run down to the store and bring me home a 
quart of cream!’ 

‘‘Me run down to the store for you after 
you wouldn’t do a little thing like putting up 
a lunch for me? I’d just like to see myself!” 

toyee fled down the stairs followed by Ar- 

line’s indignant voice. 

Of all the selfish people hers were the 
worst! Here she was giving, giving all the 
time, and what did they ever do for her? If 
she could only afford to indulge in a long, 
hurd ery! There wasn’t even a second to 
Wuste if she was to have things ready for 
luther and his guest. If Royce had only gone 
to the store for her! Now she should have to 
tv herself. It would never do for Dr. Morris 
to come and find her unprepared. The last 
time he had visited them he had compli- 
mented father on his wonderful cook. True 
Arline was too tired to talk except in mono- 
syilables, but her table was perfect. The 
eyes of the distinguished but kindly physi- 
cin had rested oftener on Ruth’s pink and 
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white prettiness than on Arline’s careworn 
face. Even father seemed to take for granted 
that praises of Arline’s housewifery meant 
more to her than the social time that fol- 
lowed. Yes, she was a drudge! She had been 
a drudge since her mother’s death had placed 
her in charge of the house. ‘It would be lots 
easier for this family if Arline didn’t take it 
so hard,” Royce had declared one day, and 
Arline had looked up just in time to see the 
flash of confirmation in father’s eyes. 

The girl remembered all that as she hur- 
ried down to the kitchen, took a swift inven- 
tory of the supplies and then rushed to the 
corner market. She couldn’t be sure that 
telephoned orders would be delivered. She 
would have fried chicken with new potatoes 
and creamed asparagus tips. Then there 
would be a salad and those tiny hot biscuits 
that father liked so well. No matter how 
much she hurried, there would be no need of 
apology for the dinner she would serve. If 
her people would stand by her the way she 
always stood by them! 

The next two hours were a frenzied rush 
from kitchen to dining room and from stove 
to refrigerator, but promptly at half past 
six, when she heard the sound of father’s car, 
the last thing was finished. Ruth flashed in 
the side door a few minutes ahead of father. 

“O Arline, isn’t it fine that father is bring- 
ing Dr. Morris home to dinner? He is going 
to stay until the eleven o’clock train leaves 
tonight. I just met Royce, and he told me. I 
scurried home the minute I heard to see if 
there wasn’t something I could do to help.” 

“Anything you can do?” Arline’s voice 
was full of scorn. ‘““Yes, you can hustle into 
that new dress I nearly killed myself to 
finish and then come down to help father 
entertain his guest. I am too nearly dead to 
think.” 

“You precious girl, it’s a crime to work 
you the way we do!’ Ruth was full of con- 
trition. ‘But if you’d only believe that the 
rest of the Arnold family could do something 
for themselves, instead of thinking we are 
such a lot of incompetents, it would be better 
for us all. I could have hemmed that dress 
myself, but you nearly threw a fit for fear a 
single stitch would show. Royce is still hot 


to think he got cheated out of going to the 
park with his crowd. Why couldn’t you have 
let Royce put up his own lunch? It wouldn’t 
have done one speck of harm if he had got a 
few crumbs on the floor.” 

A fierce, wild rebellion swept Arline. In 
the midst of her flaming passion a dull, ach- 
ing despair seized her. That was all the 
thanks she ever received! Father would come 
home, view the attractively laid table, notice 
the smooth, efficient service and the per- 
fectly cooked dinner without giving a single 
thought to the strength and nervous energy 
expended on it; and perhaps next week he 
would make another demand with the same 
careless disregard that he had made this one. 

Arline put her hands on Ruth’s shoulders 
and headed her blindly toward the door. 
“Don’t say another word! Of all the selfish, 
ungrateful, incompetent people you and 
Royce and father are the worst! I can’t trust 
one of you three to do a thing round the 
house unless I stand right over you to be 
sure that it is properly done. And then you 
say, ‘If you’d only believe we could do some 
things for ourselves!’”’ 

“It’s true too!’ Ruth flung back as she 
made her hurried exit. “All the trouble with 
you is you are carrying the combined weight 
of the Arnold family, and you won’t see that 
each one of us is able to carry his own.” 

Five minutes later Arline gravely greeted 
father’s guest. She was achingly tired, and 
the sudden memory of a huge pile of unad- 
dressed envelopes, invitations for the field 
day of her club that must be mailed in the 
early morning, depressed her still more. 

Ruth had never been more gay and spar- 
kling than she was at that minute. The eyes of 
the guest and father’s approving glance were 
frequently turned in her direction. There 
was something uneasy, questioning, even 
guilty in father’s gaze whenever it wandered 
to Arline’s white, grave face. Royce threw 
father a comforting, comradely look to as- 
sure him that he knew exactly how he was 
feeling. Had it not been for Ruth, the con- 
versation would have dragged hopelessly; 
she tossed the ball back so merrily that de- 
spite Arline’s silence and father’s feeling of 
guilt the dinner came to a successful close. 
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“None of us wants to lose a minute of the 
doctor’s company, so just let the dishes go. 
We'll make a bee of them later.”’ Father 
tried to speak lightly as they rose from the 
table. 

“T’ll do the dishes,”. Arline answered in a 
tone that admitted of no argument. “After 
that I have an evening’s work on those in- 
vitations. I haven’t had a second today.” 

“What a shame! They really have to go in 
the morning? For once won’t you trust Ruth 
and me to help with the addressing and come 
to the library with us?” Father’s voice was 
pathetically wistful. 

“I can’t, father. I promised the president 
that I’d be responsible for having those in- 
vitations out on time. I have to do every one 
myself to be sure there is no mistake.” 

Ruth’s laughing glance met the doctor’s 
puzzled one, and she spoke lightly: ‘‘You see 
that father and Royce and I are all incom- 
petents, so Arline doesn’t dare trust a single 
thing to us. She is the housekeeper, the 
home-maker and the business manager, and 
in addition to all the work she carries every 
one of us on her mind.” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before Arline 
wrote the last address. She wondered why 
she had taken on this extra work when her 
own family filled her time so full with their 
innumerable and insatiable demands. She 
never should have done so, she told herself, 
if Ruth one day hadn’t declared that anyone 
was narrow who didn’t have at least one 
outside interest. If Arline were going to be a 
club member, she would be an active one, 
and, as no one wanted the secretaryship and 
s its thankless drudgery, it naturally fell to 
ner. 

At intervals all the evening the voices of 
the doctor and the family reached Arline. 
Now they were laughing at some of Ruth’s 
gay nonsense; again they were deep in a dis- 
cussion. Even Royce sounded eager and 
interested. Well, let them enjoy their eve- 
ning. They certainly weren’t missing her. 
They would never realize how much she 
meant to them all while she was there ready 
to bear their burdens. 

She stamped the last of the envelopes with 
a sharp thud of her clenched fist. If it weren’t 
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for having everything in the house ruined 
and her household budget reduced to chaos, 
she would go away and give her family an 
opportunity to learn how valuable she really 
was! But before she could decide on taking 
so drastic a step the party returned from 
the station, where they had gone to take 
the doctor, and father came straight up the 
stairs to Arline’s room. He had a small roll of 
bills in his hand. He placed them on the desk 
before the astonished girl’s eyes. 

“Dr. Morris says that you are on the verge 
of a breakdown.” Father never wasted time 
on preliminaries. “I want you to take this 
money, get whatever you need for a vacation 
and be ready to start within two days.” 

Arline threw up her head impatiently. “I 
can’t, father. You have no idea how incom- 
petent Ruth is. The house and the budget 
would be wrecked if we trusted the manage- 
ment to her.” 

“We'll let them be wrecked then. You are 
worth more than any damage Ruth can do. 
It’s all settled that you leave Friday morn- 
ing.’’ He went out, leaving a shocked, hurt 
and indignant daughter behind him. 

The next morning Arline discovered that 
Ruth was as impervious to reason as father 
had been the night before. She wasn’t even 
interested in hearing the daily schedule of 
work that Arline had planned for her. 
“‘What’s the use of going into all that, Ar- 
line?” she said. “If I don’t feel like sweeping 
Tuesday, what harm will it do if it goes over 
until Wednesday?” 

“Of course it will do harm,” Arline re- 
torted crisply. “You have to establish and 
follow a system if you expect to be a good 
housekeeper.” 

“System?” Ruth laughed lightly. “Run 
along and do your shopping. Getting a lot 
out of every day is more important than 
having a certain task appointed for every 
hour. I’d be a wreck in a week if I tried it.” 

Arline’s heart was filled with misgivings 
when Friday came and she said good-by to 
the family for whom she had sacrificed so 
much for four long years. 

“Don’t spoil your vacation by taking the 
whole Arnold family along on your mind,” 
Ruth good-naturedly advised her just as the 
train was ready to pull out. ‘You'll find us 
pretty weighty unless you let our virtues 
balance our faults.” 

Arline made no reply; it was small relief 
to get away. The farm that she had selected 
on which to spend her month was well filled 
with boarders, and the days would have 
been delightful had it not been for the mem- 
ory of her family. She fretted incessantly 
and wrote home every day. 

Ruth was a poor correspondent; weekly 
letters were all she was able to manage. She 
would put a week’s happenings into a few 
terse sentences that left the older girl nearly 
frantic. ‘“Dear Arline,’’ she wrote at the end 
of three weeks, ‘‘we are a pretty helpless set 
without you, but we manage. Father brought 
home company three times last week. Once 
we had a picnic supper on the veranda. No 
one minded, and we had oodles of fun. Royce 
had his crowd in yesterday. You don’t know 
what you have missed by not allowing them 
in the house. They are dears, every single 
one! Don’t worry about the bills. I feeds ’em 
plain, but I gives ’em plenty. Father says 
you’d better stay another month. Love, 
Ruth.” 

Stay away another month? If she did, it 
would take a year of economy to make up 
the deficit that Ruth was incurring! Arline 
pictured Royce’s crowd of boys cavorting 
through the house and over the lawn. What 
had become of her cherished flower beds? 
No doubt they were ruined. Dears! They 
were little vandals! And father bringing 
home company three times in one week! 
Arline shuddered at the thought of what 
Ruth was doing to her housekeeping ac- 
counts? A pretty helpless set without her? 
She guessed they were! 

The three weeks she had been away were 
a change, but no rest. She couldn’t get away 
from the helplessness of her family. She 
started home the next day. 

It was late in the afternoon when she ar- 
rived, but even to her critical glance there 
was nothing out of doors at least, to call for 
criticism. The lawn was mowed; the flower 
beds dotting the smooth, even green with 
gay splotches of color were thrifty and weed- 
less. A memory of the scoldings and threats 
employed to get any work out of Royce 
when she was at home made her positive 
that he was not responsible for the trim 
condition of the grounds; father must have 
hired Jake Burns. She hadn’t arrived a sec- 
ond too soon! 

She unlocked the door and stepped inside 
the hall. Its dim, cool fragrance floated out 
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in friendly welcome. There were flowers in 
the library, and a low bowl of late-blooming 
roses stood on the table just inside the door. 
Arline’s mouth compressed into a tight line 
as she went into the dining room. The table 
was laid for five. Father must be bringing 
home company again tonight. How could 
Ruth be away? What kind of dinner was she 
intending to serve? 

She hurried out to the refrigerator, where 
thin slices of cold tongue were resting on a 
lettuce-trimmed platter. A dish of berries 
that were being chilled told of the simple 
dessert awaiting. Arline looked round the 
kitchen. The aluminum sauce pan on the 
stove held potatoes freshly scrubbed and 
ready for boiling. Even the coffee was 
measured and ready in the percolator. 

Ruth was really an efficient housekeeper, 
and Arline had thought she was too incom- 
petent even to lay the table. Something in 
the older girl’s throat suddenly hurt. She 
pulled a chair out from the table and sat 
down. She reviewed the past four years care- 
fully. She had worked, she had sacrificed, 
yes, she had slaved since mother’s death. 
Was it her fault that she had given all and 
received nothing in return? She lost all ac- 
count of time, and in the cool, clean kitchen, 
where so much of the past four years had 
been spent, she faced the facts one by one. 

The sound of the front door’s being opened 
roused her. She would wait for Ruth to find 
her before making her presence known. A 
swift rush of feet in the hall proclaimed that 
Royce as well as Ruth had entered. There 
was a sudden crash, followed by Royce’s cry 
of dismay, which told Arline without the 
need of words what had happened to the 
bowl of roses by the door. She started for- 
ward with a sharp word of reproof. That was 
the way Royce was always doing! When she 
was at home he had never been allowed to 
come in at the front door. Before she could 
reach them, however, Ruth spoke in her 
careless, easy-going way: 

“Never mind a little thing like that, 
Royce! Just scurry round and clean up the 
mess! I have done worse things than break 
a bowl, and no one died.” 

“Say, Ruth, you’re a peach! Wouldn’t 
Arline have had a fit! I wouldn’t have heard 
the last of it for a year.” 

“That’s because you never help Arline the 
way you help me. Gracious, Royce, I don’t 
know what I’d do without you. And father 
is every bit as good. If you'd only help Ar- 
line—” 

“Help Arline? I think of myself, and she 
finding fault with everything I did! I hope 
she’ll stay away another month.” 

“You ungrateful little wretch! Arline is 
worth a dozen of me,” replied Ruth, but 
Arline noticed that there was no resentment 
in her tone. ‘““Now scamper to the kitchen 
and clean up this broken glass!’’ 

Arline wanted to hide, but the kitchen 
offered no opportunity. Royce darted across 
the threshold, straight on to the girl, 
1 a white-faced and grave-eyed by the 
table. 

“O Ruth! Ruth! Here’s Arline!” There was 
a queer note in Royce’s boyish tone. It was 
as if. he saw all the good times of the past 
three weeks vanishing forever. He forgot the 
things for which he had entered the kitchen 
and stood staring at Arline in dismay. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” Arline tried to speak 
lightly, but her lip curled. 

Then Ruth was out in the kitchen, and her 
soft arms were round her sister. “Bad? You 
precious old Arline! Why we're tickled to 
death to see you. Father has been a dear, and 
Royce a perfect angel, but they'll be every 
bit as glad as I am to have you at the helm 
again. Gracious, there’s father now! We 
didn’t expect him early tonight. Royce and 
I are to prepare the dinner, and father is to 
wash the dishes. The Howe girls are coming. 
We take turns having company, only who- 
ever has the company the others have to 
share the work. It’s my turn tonight.” 

“You mean that father really washes 
dishes?”’ 

“Why not?” Ruth’s blue eyes opened 
wide. ‘He washes them beautifully. Each 
one of us is on his honor to do the work to 
the best of his ability. Oh, we let lots of 
unimportant things go, but we try awfully 
hard to get the most out of the really worth- 
while ones. Father, come quick! See who’s 
here!’ Ruth turned Arline to face father, 
who had just entered through the hall. __ 

Arline saw the same quick look of dismay 
flash across his face that three minutes be- 
fore she had surprised. on Royce’s. It was 
gone in a second, but the memory stayed. 
He started to speak, but Arline was before 
him: “I don’t wonder that you wanted me 
to stay another month, father. I thought the 





family would go on the rocks if I stayed an- 
other day, and I came home to save you. I 
see now that I made a terrible mistake. The 
only one in this family who needs saving is I. 
O father, I have so much to learn!” 

Father took her in his arms. “The only 
thing you need to learn, little daughter, is to 
let each one of us share the responsibility of 
making the home. These slender shoulders 
were never made to carry the weight of the 
whole family.” 

“If you’d only do the way Ruth does,” 
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interjected Royce, “we'd like to have you 
home well enough. It’s only that you think 
we don’t know enough to do anything right, 
and then you fuss because we leave it all for 
you to do.” 

Arline winced as she read approval of 
Royce’s blunt statement in father’s eyes, 
But she astonished them all by answering 
humbly: “I believe you're right, Royce. It 
isn’t going to be easy, but from now on I’I| 
let every member of this family stand on his 
own feet.” 


SPLENDID YEAR 


By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Chapter Five 
Northrop’s campaign 


ITH Northrop anger did 
not smoulder; it was a stim- 
ulant to action. He would 
have told anyone that he 
was not the sort to take 
what he regarded as an 
injurv “lying down’’; and immediately upon 
returning to the school from his walk with 
Kay he set out to combat the insidious 
campaign, as he considered it, that was 
being waged against him. He decided to 
make a personal canvass of the members of 
the Library Association, and he betook him- 
self at once to the library, where he knew he 
should find his friend and classmate, Philip 
Henderson, in charge at that hour. 

The library occupied about half of the 
top floor of the study building. It was a 
large L-shaped room, with a series of al- 
coves ranged along the walls, each alcove 
consisting of crowded bookshelves that 
reached to the ceiling. Down the middle of 
the room was a row of tables at which 
boys sat reading. At one end of the larger 
wing of the L were a globe of the world, 
a rack that held periodicals and another 
rack filled with school photographs. To 
the left of the entrance was the cabinet 
that contained the card catalogue, and to 
the right of the entrance was the desk of 
the librarian in charge. At this desk Philip 
Henderson was sitting, as Northrop had 
expected he would be; but it was disconcert- 
ing to find that he was engaged in conver- 
sation with Jim Storer, the Head Librarian, 
and Sydney Desmond. 

Storer turned to Northrop. ‘Here's a 
fellow that will be interested,’ he said. 
‘Tell Northrop what your idea is, Des- 
mond.” 

“T wanted to look up a book that I 
had always heard spoken of as ‘Richard 
Feverel,’”’ said Sydney. “I looked in the 
card catalogue under Richard and then 
under Feverel, and I couldn’t find it. Then 
as I knew the author was George Meredith, 
I looked under Meredith and found that 
the book I wanted was ‘The Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feverel.’ If I’d looked for it under Ordeal 
I’d have found it right off. It occurred to 
me that there must be a good many books 
that need extra cards in the catalogue— 
cross references I think is the name. There 
are a lot of titles that a fellow might know 
only in part, and if he didn’t happen to 
know the author he wouldn’t be able to 
find the book. Don’t you think it would be 
a good thing to go through the whole card 
catalogue, making out extra cards wherever 
it seemed that a single reference was hardly 
enough?” . 

“A good thing for whom?” askedi Nor- 
throp with a tinge of sarcasm in his voice. 
“The fellow that did it?’ 

“Oh, one fellow alone needn’t do it. And 
it needn’t be done all at once,” explained 
Sydney. “It could be done slowly; a whole 
year could be taken for it if necessary. My 
idea was that each fellow in charge of the 
library could in the time he was in charge 
go through a certain number of cards and 
make the necessary additions. Then he 
would make a note of where he had left off, 
and the next fellow would go on from there. 
It would be done alphabetically, you see.” 

“T guess you'd find most of the librarians 


would soon get tired of the job,” said Nor- 
throp. ‘When they’re not recording books 
that are being taken out, they like to spend 
their hour reading or looking at pictures in 
the magazines. Your scheme doesn’t seem to 
me very practical.” 

“There would be other ways of getting the 
thing done if the librarians refused to inter- 
est themselves,’ replied Sydney. ‘‘Person- 
ally, I think they would be willing to do it, 
but you may be right. I’m pretty sure any- 
way that you could always get some volun- 
teer workers for any such job. And perhaps 
Dr. Davenport might be willing to let fel- 
lows that are kept in for tasks in the after- 
noon write out cards instead of copying 
Latin lines.” 

Northrop was annoyed by Desmond's 

rsistence and resourcefulness in meeting 
1is objections. He felt that Desmond must 
not be permitted to have the prestige of 
inaugurating a reform, however small, and 
also that he himself must have the prestige 
that would come from effectively blocking 
Desmond's scheme. He wanted to demon- 
strate to Storer how superior he was in 
sound judgment and common sense; he was 
sure that if he did this he would win Storer’s 
— in the election. 

“The work would drag along for years 
probably,” he said. ‘‘There’d be no way of 
getting it systematically done, and every- 
body that was pulled into it would think it 
was an unnecessary chore and would soon 
quit it. What really is the use of it anyway? 
Most fellows know the name of the book 
they want. If they don’t know it, the 
librarian in charge can probably tell them. 
Or, if they don’t know it, they will be pretty 
sure to know the name of the author, and 
they can find it in the catalogue by looking 
up the author’s card. What you propose 
would mean an endless amount of labor on 
the part of the librarians for the sake of an 
occasional person who is so careless that he 
deserves to have some trouble in finding a 
book.” 

“I was thinking mostly of the little kids, 
who are the greatest users of the library,” 
replied Sydney. “You can call them care- 
less or stupid or inaccurate, but very often 
they don’t have the title of a book more 
than half right and they don’t know the 
author’s name. And the librarians aren't 
always so well informed as to be helpful; 
I know from personal experience as a 
librarian.” 

Storer delivered his opinion. “There's a 

ood deal in what you say, Desmond. And 
don’t believe that going through the 
catalogue and adding the necessary cross 
references would be such a tremendous 
piece of work as Northrop thinks. Anyway 
1’ll recommend to the First Assistant Li- 
brarian, whoever he is, that he follow out 
your suggestion.” 

“T should be glad to do a good deal of the 
work myself, if he wants to detail me to the 
job,” Sydney said. . 

“You can fix that up with him when the 
time comes,” Storer replied with a smile 
“Much obliged to you anyway, Desmond, 
for the suggestion.” 

He walked out of the room, and Northro} 
abruptly followed him. In the last few mo- 
ments two things had become clear to Nor- 
throp; one, that he had made a serious 
mistake in opposing Desmond's plan, and 
the other, that he must win Storer over to 
his side if possible. The assistant librarians 
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would most of them follow the guidance of 
Storer and Kay in the election of a First 
Assistant, and Northrop felt now that only 
through acting boldly could he hope to win. 

“Oh, Storer, just a moment,” he called, 
and then as Storer turned he joined him and 
said, “Going to the Upper? I’ll walk along 
with you if you don’t mind.” 

“Glad to have you,” said Storer. And 
before Northrop had been able to hit upon 
an appropriate opening he remarked: 
“That new fellow, Desmond, is quite an 
interesting person, isn’t he? I notice you 
didn’t agree with his ideas, but, whether you 
agree with him or not, he’s evidently a 
fellow who has a pretty good headpiece.” 

“He stands first in the class,’ admitted 
Northrop. ‘‘He’s certainly bright enough. 
My only feeling about him is that he’s 
rather too well pleased with himself and 
his intellect.” 

“Stuck on himself, is he? That’s too bad. 
It doesn’t show particularly in his manner.” 

“Oh, he’s clever enough to conceal it. 
But in any position where he had any au- 
thority and influence he’d be frightfully 
officious. Just the kind that would be help- 
ful the first day, tiresome the second and a 
frightful bore at the end of a week.” 

“Really?” Storer glanced at Northrop 
curiously. “He wouldn’t do then for First 
Assistant Librarian, as some fellows seem 
to think?” 

“Well, as I’m a candidate for that job, 
myself, I may be prejudiced,” said Northrop 
frankly. ‘But I think he’d always be stirring 
things upand driving the assistant librarians 
wild with a lot of reform notions.” 

“You don’t think that any reform is 
necessary?” 

“T don’t see any special need for it. I 
believe in running the library in the same 
old conservative way, checking up on the 
various assistant librarians as carefully as 
possible. It might be a good plan to offer a 
prize for the librarian that gives the best 
service. I’m not sure that Desmond, in a 
subordinate position, wouldn’t win such a 
prize. Under a good executive he would be 
a most useful worker, but he doesn’t seem 
to me qualified to be an executive. Perhaps,” 
Northrop added with becoming hesitation, 
“T oughtn’t to talk so freely about him, 
seeing that I’m a candidate myself.” 

“Well, we want to get the right one,” 
said Storer, “‘and the more light we can have 
on each candidate the better.” 

“Of course a fellow doesn’t like to push 
himself forward too much,” said Northrop. 
“But I think that at the beginning of the 
year most of the fellows felt I was the logical 
candidate, and, though I may be prejudiced, 
I can’t see that anything has occurred that 
should have altered the situation.” 

“TI don’t blame you for feeling so,” replied 
Storer sympathetically. 

“IT hope that you feel so too,’ 
throp. 

He was not sure whether his companion 
had heard the remark or not, for at just that 
moment Storer saw Tom Harley of the sixth 
form on the opposite side of the street, 
shouted “Hi, Tom!” and bolted across to 
join him. The action seemed to Northrop 
rather brusque, but he knew that Storer and 
Harley were close friends, and he therefore 
acquitted Storer of any intentional rudeness. 
He did wish, though, that he had been able 
to extract from Storer some definitely 
favorable expression. It was rather en- 
couraging, he thought, that Storer had 
listened to him so attentively and had 
seemed sympathetic with his feeling about 
being entitled to the position; still it wasn’t 
quite the same as if he had declared that 
feeling himself. 

The more he thought about his prospects 
the more troubled in mind he became. 
With Kay’s defection he had no assurance 
that he should even be nominated for the 
office. He had counted on Kay to present 
his name; of the four or five other fellows 
who might reasonably have been expected 
to second the nomination there was not one 
Who was not strongly under Kay’s influ- 
ence, Still Philip Henderson could hardly 
reluse to nominate him if he asked him to 
do so, and with the belief that, if he were 
hominated he could be elected, Northrop 
decided to approach Henderson, for whom 
lic had done favors in the way of assisting 
Lim oceasionally with his lessons. 

As he sat in his room turning over the 
situation in his mind his glance fell upon 
the birthday box that he had received the 
day before from his mother. He had opened 
it and had feasted his eyes, but nothing else, 
upon the contents; loyalty to the régime of 
training that was in force during the foot- 

‘ill season forbade him even to sample the 


’ 


said Nor- 
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candy, the fruit, the 
crackers, the jams and 
jellies that his mother 
had so judiciously se- 
lected. As they would all 
keep until after the few 
days remaining of the 
football season had ex- 
pired, Northrop’s inten- 
tion had been to reserve 
them for consumption 
then and to share them 
with only one or two of 
his closest friends. But 
now it occurred to him 
that he might perhaps 
sacrifice them to advan- 
tage. Anyway it was 
clear that the place for 
him to interview Hen- 
derson was in his own 
room, not in the library. 

At the time when Hen- 
derson’s hour of library 
duty closed Northrop 
happened to be walking 
in front of the study 
building. 

‘Hello, Phil!’’ he 
called. ‘Going to the 
Upper? Til walk along 
with you.” 

“All right.” Hender- 
son was a slim and rather 
languid fellow; some per- 
sons thought his languor 
was affected. He never 
betrayed enthusiasm; he 
had a shrewd eye and 
at times a blighting man- 
ner of speech; he could 
sometimes be quite 
amusing in his destruc- 
tive analysis of charac- 
ter. Now he turned his bespectacled eyes 
upon Northrop wisely and said: “I saw you 
beating it after Storer. Did you succeed in 
atoning for your faux pas?” 

“What faux pas?” 

“You don’t know of course! Venturing to 
oppose a scheme that anybody with half an 
eye could see that the great man was crazy 
about!” 

“That makes no difference to me. He 
asked for my opinion, and he got it.” 

“Yes,” said Henderson. ‘Well, it’s no 
business of mine what you were chasing 
him up afterwards about. I always thought, 
though, you were intelligent enough to 
know when you got in wrong.” 

“Of course I knew it. But I believe in 
saying what I think when I’m asked for my 
opinion.” 

“Noble fellow!” 

“T was going to ask you up to my room,” 
responded Northrop, much nettled, “but 
I’ll be hanged if I know now whether I will 
or not.” 

“‘What’s up in your room?” asked Hender- 
son. “It’s always a privilege to go there, I 
know, but is there anything special?” 

“There is. A box from home that I can’t 
touch because I’m in training. I was going 
to give you the first crack at it; but if I do, 
you’ve got to save your smart line of con- 
versation for some one else than me.” 

“Forget all that I have said,” implored 
Henderson. ‘Feed me and speech will turn 
to honey on my lips.” 

“Tt turns to drool beforehand,” remarked 
Northrop. “I suppose that’s your mouth 
watering.” 

Henderson giggled. ‘“You have a certain 
brutal humor at times.” : 

The tribute mollified Northrop; and, 
feeling quite well disposed toward each 
other, the pair entered Northrop’s room. 
The host opened up the box before his 
guest’s admiring eyes. 

“Help yourself,” 
erously. 

Henderson began with crackers and 
strawberry jam, passed on to oranges and 
finished with candy. Northrop watched the 
extensive havoe with concern, but with an 
outwardly benevolent expression. When at 
last the visitor desisted from his devastating 
efforts Northrop said: 

“Before you go, Phil, I’d like to talk with 
you about the election of First Assistant 
Librarian next Wednesday.” 

“Ah,” said Henderson. ‘““Now we're get- 
ging down to the milk in the coconut, are 
we?” 

“Well,” replied Northrop, “it’s just this 
way, and I might as well be quite frank 
about it. I want that job, and until within 
the last day or two I hadn’t supposed there 
was much question that I’d get it. But some 
of the fellows, like Fred Kay, for instance, 


said Northrop gen- 


that I’d counted on to back me, have de- 
serted me and gone over to that new kid, 
Desmond. In fact I’d counted on Fred Kay 
to nominate me. Now that he’s gone over 
to the opposition I’m wondering if you 
wouldn’t take that job—nominate me, I 
mean.” 

“Look here, Jack,” said Henderson 
earnestly. “You take my advice; give up 
any idea that you can get elected. Storer’s 
so impressed with Desmond that he’ll sup- 
port him, and that will count for a lot even 
without the support that Kay and his crowd 
will give. I honestly don’t think you stand 
much of a show.” 

“The election isn’t over yet,’’ Northrop 
answered stubbornly, though he was in 
reality much cast down by Henderson’s 
speech. “I’m sore over the way I’ve been 
treated, and I’m out to win. What I want to 
make sure of is that I’ll be nominated and 
that the fellows will have a chance to vote 
for me. What do you say?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make a great deal of 
difference to me,” replied Henderson. “I’d 
just as soon nominate you, if that’s all you 
want.” 

“Of course I’d like to have you do more 
than that. I’d like to have you see as many 
fellows as you can and influence them to 
vote for me.” 

“No, I’m no politician,’ Henderson said 
firmly. “I’ll nominate you at the meeting, 
but Ill do no buttonholing beforehand. I 
don’t campaign for anybody. I just vote; 
and no man is going to control my vote, and 
I’m not going to try to control any man’s.” 

With this declaration Northrop had to be 
content, even though it fell short of what he 
had hoped for. At any. rate his nomination 
was assured; he had to take now what 
measures he could to improve his prospects 
of election. They were more desperate than 
discreet, as he himself realized; but time 
was short and he had no one but himself to 
rely on. The practice that he had found 
measurably successful with Henderson he 
continued to employ; he inveigled assistant 
librarians, sometimes singly, sometimes by 
twos and threes, into his room, bade them 
partake of the contents of his birthday box 
and then broached the subject of the elec- 
tion. There was no one who seemed willing to 
pledge himself in so many words, but Nor- 
throp felt sure that on some he had made an 
impression. A few declined his hospitable 
invitation without much ceremony, and to 
those he was obliged to present his case in 
the baldest way; two or three said bluntly 
that they had decided to vote for Desmond; 
the others were politely reticent. On the 
whole Northrop derived no great encourage- 
ment from his electioneering efforts, but as 
he was of a sanguine temperament he was 
still hopeful of the result. 

The meeting to elect officers was held in 
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the library on a Saturday evening; Mr, 
Randolph, who was chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, presided. After the secretary 
had read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing and the treasurer had presented his 
report nominations for the office of First 
Assistant Librarian were called for. ° 

Kay rose and said, “I nominate Mr. 
Sydney Desmond.” 

Then Storer, seconding the nomination, 
made a speech. “It may be unusual to take 
a fellow in his first year in the school and 
put him in a position of such responsibility; 
but I believe that when we have a man of 
exceptional fitness for the place precedent 
needn’t be considered. Mr. Desmond has 
shown not only interest in the work of the 
library but quickness in grasping it and in- 
telligence in making helpful suggestions. 
There is nobody else in my judgment who 
is so well qualified as he to carry on the 
duties of First Assistant Librarian.” 

The applause for the speech as Storer sat 
down made Northrop’s heart sink. He 
knew now that he stood no chance. Yet if 
someone would only make such a speech 
for him! He glanced enviously at Desmond 
and wondered how that fellow who sat 
there stroking his chin so complacently 
could have managed to hypnotize every- 
body. 

“Any other nominations?” asked Mr. 
Randolph. 

There was a pause, and Northrop won- 
dered if Henderson too was going to fail 
him. Then Henderson rose slowly; a slight 
murmur of laughter ran round the room as 
he said in his characteristic listless manner, 
“Mr. President, I take pleasure in nominat- 
ing Mr. John Northrop.” He sank back 
slowly into his seat. 

Northrop’s face burned; it seemed to him 
that Henderson had somehow cast ridicule 
on the nomination even while making it. 
Then to his surprise Desmond rose and 
began to speak. 

“I second the nomination,’ Desmond 
said. “I appreciate very much the confidence 
in me that Mr. Storer has expressed, but I 
really think I have done too little to warrant 
it; and this job is one that ought to go toa 
fellow who has been here longer and has a 
wider knowledge of the school than I have. 
Mr. Northrop not only has that but has 
shown for more than a year an interest in 
the library and has worked for it; my own 
interest in it has covered only a little more 
than a month. I hope that you will all take 
these facts into consideration and not be 
carried away by Mr. Storer’s gratifying but 
injudicious enthusiasm.” 

There was laughter and applause for that 
speech—as much applause indeed as Storer’s 
seconding speech had received. It caused 
Northrop to pluck up heart; it was any- 
body’s fight after all! He admitted to himself 
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that Desmond had done a square and decent 
thing; he would like to tell him so. 

“Tf there are no further nominations, we 
will proceed to ballot,’ said Mr. Randolph. 
“J will appoint Mr. Carr and Mr. Perry 
tellers.” 

Carr and Perry passed round the room, 
distributing bleak slips of paper. Northrop 
wrote his own name on the slip that he re- 
ceived; no use in throwing away a compli- 
mentary vote in a close contest. He was 
careful, however, not to let either of his 
neighbors see what he had written. 

A moment later he had deposited the 
ballot in the hat that was passed to him; 
then he sat back to await in excitement the 
tellers’ report. Carr and Perry counted the 
ballots; Mr. Randolph said, “The tellers 
are now ready to report.” 

Carr stepped forward. “Out of a total of 
twenty-nine ballots cast,” he said, “Mr. 
Desmond receives twenty-seven votes, and 
Mr. Northrop two.” 

Northrop joined heartily in the applause, 
but he felt stunned and sick. He could have 
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ARLY one morning in June 
during the second year 
that we young folks 
were at the Maine farm 
Grandmother Ruth 
started Cousin Ellen 
and myself off in the 
light express wagon 
with eight fleeces of 
wool for the carding mill 
in Bethel. We were to have the wool 
carded into rolls for spinning. The dis- 
tance was eighteen miles, but, since 
I was in my fourteenth year, I was 
considered competent to drive as 
steady a beast as old Nance. Ellen, 
who was thirteen, went along with 
me to take care of the rolls and see 
that the big bundle of them came home 
in good condition. 

It was a sweet morning of bird 
songs and wildwood blossoms. We 
found our way to Bethel without 
much trouble and then down the hill 
just west of the village to the carding 
mill, which stood so nearly in the 
brook that to reach the door we had 
to walk on a plank over the water. 
The machine was working and gave 
forth an odd humming noise; two 
women, each with a fleece to be carded, 
had reached it ahead of us. That did 
not take very long, however, and then 
the proprietor—his name was Bart- 
j-tt—undid our eight fleeces, felt of 
them and weighed them preliminary 
to taking his toll in rolls. The whole 
bunch, | recall, weighed rising forty 
pounds; it was so bulky that Ellen and 
1 nearly fell off the plank when taking it 
into the mill. 

One after another the fleeces were pulled 
apart, stripped and fed into the machine, 
which besides the driving gear consisted 
largely of three cylinders covered with cloth 
and having rows of teeth projecting through 
it; they were called respectively the first 
breaker, the second breaker and the con- 
denser, and their function was to separate 
the wool, straighten the fibers and finall 
twist them into cigar-shaped rolls on 4 
about two feet log. To watch the miller feed 
the wool into the machine and see it carded 
and finally emerge in rolls was so interesting 
that we did not mind having to wait an hour 
and a half for it. The toll was then weighed 
and removed; and afterwards when the 
wool, now in bundles of rolls, was again tied 
up in the blanket that it had come in we were 
ready to go home. 

On our way to Bethel, Cousin Ellen and I 
had privately agreed to return by a different 
and considerably longer route than the direct 
one. Our plan was to proceed by a road that 
took us for ten miles along the south side of 
the Androscoggin River, on which Bethel is 
situated, past the ‘‘great pool’ opposite the 
town of Hanover and thence to a ferry at a 
picturesque little hamlet known as Rumford 
Point. There—so we had been told at the 
carding mill—we could take a road leading 
southward over Kimball’s Hill down to 
Locke’s Mills, and from that place we could 
reach home by the old county highway. 

I have to admit, however, that we wanted 
to go that way less for the grand views than 
to see the place where a young divinity 
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borne it to be defeated, but to get only two 
votes—his own and Desmond’s! It was 
almost incredible. What did it signify? 
What indeed but a general disdain for him; 
he was disliked; he was unpopular. 

His pride kept him from showing his 
hurt; he stayed after the meeting had 
adjourned, congratulated Desmond and 
thanked him for his generous words. 

“Tt shouldn’t have turned out as it did,” 
Desmond said. He looked troubled. ‘Storer 
stampeded them; that’s all.” 

This time Northrop did not doubt Des- 
mond’s sincerity; he was the only person in 
the room towards whom at the moment he 
entertained any kindness of feeling. 

Philip Henderson was lounging against 
the shelves in the biography alcove. Nor- 
throp went up to him, but Henderson = 
first, urbanely. “I was afraid you wouldn’t 
be able to put it over, but I hadn’t thought 
it would be quite such a debacle.” 

“T suppose you feel that nominating me 
meant no other obligation.” 

“What’s the matter?’ Henderson’s smile 


was even more impudent than usual. “You 
got two votes, didn’t you?” 

There was no answer that Northrop could 
make. He struggled with his anger and mor- 
tification and then said calmly: ‘Look here. 
I wish you’d be honest and tell me some- 
thing. Why did pretty nearly everybody laugh 
when you nominated me? Why did I get only 
two votes after that speech of Desmond’s?” 

“Well, if you want to know the cold truth, 
just because you made a joke of yourself, go- 
ing after the thing the way you did. Feeding 
fellows on your grub and trying to get their 
votes—that didn’t go down with the gang.” 

“Or with you either, you mean? That’s 
why they laughed when you nominated me? 
You let them know you had to go —- 
with it, but it was all a joke? I see. Well, 

ou and the gang may not respect me, but 
nacre’ you even less. Good night.” 

Northrop walked swiftly away, leaving 
Henderson for once startled out of his 
languor and with his equanimity seriously 
disturbed. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


C. A. Stephens 
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“Stop, stop; we must get it away from him!” 


student named Hiram Estes, formerly well 
known at our old farm, had once risked his 
life and nearly lost it in an attempt to cross 
the river to visit his sweetheart, whose name 
I believe was Laura. Hiram, having vainly 
endeavored to induce the ferryman to come 
across for him in his wherry,—for the stream 
was full of ice cakes,—tried to cross in a little 
boat. Laura, he knew, was looking for him. 
He could see the light in her father’s win- 
dows. So he hopped into the little boat and, 
standing upright in it, laid hold of the ferry 
rope and started to pull himself across. The 
river was a hundred and fifty yards wide at 
that point, and the current was strong; the 
ice cakes were moving fast. 

The ferryman saw what he was about and 
shouted to him to desist, using strong lan- 
guage and calling him several kinds of fool. 
But Hiram came on boldly. When he reached 
midstream the increasing force of the cur- 
rent was too much for him. A cake of ice 
struck the boat and swept it from under him, 
and down he went, still clinging madly to the 
long rope. Though scarcely more than his 
head was out of water,—precious cold water 
too!—yet with up-reaching hands he tried 
heroically to pull himself forward. But the 
cruel stream was pulling too; he had all he 
could do to hold on. Thereupon he shouted 
for help, and the ferryman, still objurgating 
him, put off to the rescue with the wherry 
and after considerable effort was able to pull 
the young man aboard. 

What Laura or Laura’s father said to him 
when he presented himself, wet and blue in 
the face, at their door is not recorded. But 
perhaps it does not matter much; Laura 


and he were married less than a year after- 


wards, 

Ellen and I had often heard the story, and 
I remember that for some time we sat there 
in the wagon, with the big bunch of rolls be- 
hind us, picturing to ourselves Hiram’s ven- 
ture on the swollen river. In fact we re- 
mained so long that the ferryman at last 
came slowly over to us, thinking we wanted 
to cross, though we had not blown the horn. 
It was not the same ferryman who had res- 
cued Hiram, but he told us about the adven- 
ture, embellishing his account with many 
practical details concerning the rescue. 

From that point on the Androscoggin we 
now turned southward to drive home; the 
ferryman indicated to us the road that led 
past Bean’s Corners and thence over Kim- 
ball’s Hill to Locke’s Mills. ‘But it is a poor 
road,” he warned us. “Hardly anybody goes 
that way now, and you may find it fenced 
up. 
Having come thus far, we decided to try it, 
since it was already five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and we did not like to drive all the way 
back to Bethel. We should have been better 
off had we done so, however, for we soon 
came to steep hill roads badly gullied by 
showers and long unrepaired. After two or 
three miles the small farms by the roadside 
appeared to be abandoned; here and there an 
old barn or a deserted house stood apart. Not 
much farther on we came to a gate across the 
road where several farms were being used as 
pasturage for young stock. Ellen began to 
grow alarmed, and we thought of turning 
back to take the more traveled road, but 
finally, since the road appeared to lead on 
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beyond the gate, we passed within and shut 
it behind us. 

We soon discovered what the gate was for. 
A herd of ten or eleven horses, most of them 
young, that were feeding at a distance spied 
us and presently came on a mad gallop to 
meet us. Perhaps they thought we had come 
to fetch them salt, or else the sight of old 
Nance entering their lonely pasture at- 
tractedthem. On they came like wild cavalry; 
then with heads pon f tails up and manes fly- 
ing they circled round us, dashing forward oc- 
casionally to smell at our nag and even to 
nose us in the wagon. Old Nance was so 
much affected by the demonstration that I 
had all I could do to hold her. She wanted to 
join the free herd; and we tore along at a 

eat pace in the midst of the throng, Ellen 
folding on by the wagon seat and laughing 
while I held fast to the reins, erying “Whoa!” 

Soon a scream from Ellen made me look 
round. One of the frolicsome creatures had 
made a grab with its teeth at our big bundle 
behind and was going off with it on the jump; 
the others instantly joined in the chase. 

“Oh, he’s got Gram’s rolls!’ cried Ellen. 
“Stop, stop; we must get it away from him!” 

It was several moments before I could 
bring old Nancy toa halt. Meanwhile the filly 
that had seized the bundle had dropped it 
and run over it. Another caught it up and 
ran with it; the rest pursued, and this 
time they coursed far up the pasture 
toward a clump of hemlocks where a 
crow cawed suddenly, as if enjoying 
the spectacle. 

As soon as I could pull up Ellen 
jumped out and valiantly gave chase; 

ut I dared not leave our lively 
Rosinante, who was still tugging at 
the reins. Ellen ran on alone, but those 
roguish colts were racing away with 
the bundle, from which stray rolls 
were now trailing behind. What pos- 
sessed them,to behave in that way | 
don’t know. Pure, exuberant mischiet 
probably and a desire for a frolic! _ 

At last Ellen stopped in despair 
of overtaking them. “What shall we 
do?” she called back. “I can’t catch 
them. The more I chase them the 
farther they run!” 

Before I could lend a hand I had 
need somehow to secure Nance, who 
was now whinnying after the depart- 
ing mob of rioters. Seeing a weather- 
beaten shed a little way off along the 
road,—all that was left of a former set 
of farm buildings,—I drove to it and 
succeeded in tying our horse to one of 
the posts under it. Then I hurried 
after the disheartened Ellen, whom i 
found picking up stray rolls as she 
went on. 

“Oh, what will Gram say to this?” 
she lamented. 

It wasn’t comforting to think what 
the old lady might say! 

The drove were now at a distance, 
still kicking up frolicsome heels, rac- 
ing along the base of a wooded hill. 
They had finished with the bundle of 
rolls; or rather the encompassing blanket 
had become wholly untied, and the rolls 
had spilled in a long trail of devastation 
through raspberry briars, grass and bushes. 
Poor Ellen wept at the sight. There were 
two or three hundred yards of wool, strung 
along in dribblets, clinging to every bramble. 

“We must try to save it,’”’ Ellen said, and 
we set to work to pick up all those rolls, dis- 
engage them from the clinging briars, 
straighten them out and lay them in bunches 
in order to tie them up again in the blanket, 
which we finally came upon trampled in the 
mire of a spring at the foot of the hill. 

It seemed to me there were thousands of 
those scattered rolls, some of them trodden 
into the turf and others hanging on bushes. 

“O dear, it will all have to go back to the 
carding mill!’ declared Ellen. “We never can 
get the snarls and the grass and sticks out ot 
it! 


One might surely have thought so. But 
it is astonishing how much rough usage 
well-carded roll will stand and yet be made 
to resume its shape. We succeeded in salvag- 
ing the contents of that much-abused bundl« 
better than anyone would have thought pos- 
sible; but the task occupied us fully an hour. 
Before it was completed we heard poundiny 
hoofs and frightfui squeals at the distan' 
shed where we had left old Nance. The drov: 
—or a part of it—had by that time come 
round there and were making her acquain' - 
ance with nips and bites, to which she w:'s 
responding with outcries and kicks. 

Back to the shed I ran with all speed, leav- 
ing Ellen to finish bundling up the rolls. 
Before I reached the scene of disturbance. 
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however, old Nance had kicked the dash- 
board of the wagon into bits and would soon 
have demolished the wagon itself, had I not 
driven her tormentors off. 

While clearing the wreck of the dashboard 
I heard distressed cries from Ellen. She had 
succeeded in tying up the rolls and was stag- 
gering along under the burden in a hurried 
effort to reach the wagon when several of 
those rampageous colts got after her, darting 
up from behind to nibble at her arms or lay 
hold of the bundle. Catching up a pole, I 
sprinted to disperse them. 

From the shed we now made a fresh start. 
Ellen drove, and I skirmished round the 
wagon with the pole to keep the enemy at a 
distance. 

Not a great way farther on, however, 
we came to another gate leading out of the 
pasture and were rejoiced to close it behind 
us and be rid of those all too-curious and 
frisky horses. 

Our troubles were by no means over. 
Night was at hand. Thunder too was growl- 
ing, and there were lightning flashes that 
were growing brighter. We still had two or 
three miles of bad road to traverse before we 
should reach Locke’s Mills and enter on the 
thirteen miles of better highway beyond. Old 
Nancy was tired and now turned stale after 
her violent excitement in the horse pasture. 
The thunder storm, which had been threaten- 
ing for an hour or longer, finally swooped 
down upon us—and we had neglected that 
morning to take either an umbrella or a lan- 
tern. 

Within three minutes we were drenched 
to the skin. 

Ellen, however, was concerned rather for 
the rolls than for ourselves. 

“Tm afraid they will be all caked to- 
gether!” she lamented. ‘Shall we ever get 
home with them!’ 

It was past eleven o’clock when at last we 
crawled up the lane and into the dooryard at 
the old farm. There was a light in the stable. 
Cousin Addison and the old squire were out 
there hitching up Norman in the driving 
oo They were about to set off in quest 
of us. 

irandmother Ruth came hastily to the 
aoor, 

“Where in the world have you been so 
long?” was the reproachful question that 
greeted us first of all, and then, “What’s 
become of the dashboard of that wagon? 
Did you run into something?” 

We had hoped to keep the account of our 
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PIGEON-IOE 


PATTON 


IG and awkward was Connie 

Patton of the repair gang 

of the Northeastern Tele- 

phone Company—‘‘Pig- 

eon-Toe Patton’’ they 

called him because of his 

incorrigible habit of toeing 

in. He was the youngest 

lineman in the employ of 

the company. He had been so slow to learn 

the use of the climbers that McCasland, one 

of the veterans of the gang, had frankly 
predicted that he would never know how. 

McCasland was calling down to him now 
from a pole at the west approach of the rail- 
way bridge at Little Cranston. “I’m shy an 
insulator here, Pigeon. Go back to the truck 
and bring me one—and be careful you 
don’t spike yourself again!’ 

“You be careful you don’t fall down from 
there and break your neck,” rejoined Connie 
more in self-defense than in anxiety for 
McCasland’s safety. 

The allusion to Connie’s spiking himself 
raised a sore point with him, for it had 
actually happened. Somehow or other he 
had Ml. drive the spur of his right 
climber into his left instep, and it was the 
wonder of the gang how he had done it. He 
had been laid off for a week with a sore foot. 
After that Connie had insisted on strapping 
on his climbers at every opportunity, and 
he never let pass a chance to climb. 

He came back presently with the big 
glass insulator and started to climb the pole. 

“Oh, throw it up,” bawled McCasland 
impatiently. “Think I want to hang on here 
freezin’ while you gouge the stick out from 
under me?” As further evidence of his desire 
to get down quickly out of the chill sweep of 
the icy wind the lineman had unbuckled 
his safety strap in order to be ready for an 
immediate descent after he had attached 
the insulator. 

Three big splinters of chestnut were chip- 
ped out of the pole by Connie’s climbers 
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Connie’s load suddenly became heavier 


long detour down the Androscoggin a secret, 
but now of course we had to reveal the whole 
story, 

Addison made a few pertinent remarks 
concerning It. 

Grandmother Ruth, however, said much 
less about the condition of the rolls than 
We had feared she might; but that broken 
dushboard remained for some time a sad 
blot on my budding reputation as a compe- 
tent driver of horses. 


as he got back to the ground. Swinging his 
arm twice to be sure of his aim, he tossed 
the glass knob toward the top. It struck one 
of the lower wires and was deflected a foot 
or so out of its course. McCasland reached 
recklessly to catch it, lost his balance and 
fell. His shoulder struck heavily against one 
of the ties on the approach, and the next 
instant he disappeared in the swift current 
of the river. - 

What Connie Patton did then one might 


‘By 
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have said he did without thinking; for his 
next clear-cut thought was of the icy water 
all round him. In the fraction of a second he 
had peeled off his reefer and divea from the 
downstream stringer of the approach. De- 
spite the aid of his swiftly stroking arms he 
seemed a distressingly long time in coming 
to the surface; when his head finally did 
appear he realized that it was his climbers in 
addition to the numbing water that made 
swimming difficult, 

He looked about him for McCasland. 
There was a splash several yards down- 
stream, and the veteran’s head disappeared 
below the surface. Connie struck out with 
all the strength of his strong, young arms. 
Pigeon toes are no bar to efficiency in swim- 
ming; Connie was an expert at it. When 
McCasland, struggling desperately, came 
to the surface again Connie was almost 
within arm’s reach of him. When the injured 
lineman’s head once more went under he 
dived and seized his shoulder. In a few sec- 
onds both had regained the surface. 

“Put a hand on my shoulder and we'll 
get along,” said Connie between breaths, 


but again, despite his best efforts, they both © 


went under. 

Connie was cheered, however, by the 
grip on his shoulder as he battled once more 
for air. Evidently McCasland was going to 
behave himself and not seize him round the 
neck. He had thought at first that the fellow 
could not swim. 

“There, we’re doing better,” said Connie 
presently. 

But their predicament was not much im- 
proved. With the current and the heavy 
climbers and a fellow with a useless arm 
clinging to his shoulder to hamper his 
movements, Connie decided in discourage- 
ment that he could never make shore or 
even stay afloat till they reached the high- 
way bridge a quarter of a mile downstream. 

For a minute or two he struggled against 
the current, which had carried them away 
from shore; and then he saw that the water 
was running too swiftly for him. He was 
exhausting his strength uselessly. Drifting 
with the current would be much easier than 
trying to swim across it. Connie wisely 
decided to keep on downstream. 

The stone foundation piers of the bridge 
below he realized would offer no place for a 
hand hold; but there were the piles of the 
ice breaker on the upstream side. If he could 
only succeed in reaching them, there would 
be something to which he could cling. 

But his climbers were becoming heavier 
and heavier; there was no use trying to 
unstrap them; he had more than enough 
for both hands to do as it was. Every second 
it became harder for him to keep his own 
head and McCasland’s above water even 
part of the time. He was almost winded. The 
numbing water and the fight that he had 
to make for breathing spells were sapping 
his strength. His arms felt as heavy as lead. 

It flashed through his mind that without 
McCasland he could make shore in spite of 
his climbers and the icy water. He put the 
thought away immediately. But perhaps 
the same thing had occurred to McCasland, 
for Connie suddenly felt the grip on his 
shoulder relax. 

“Cling on there!’ he cried as he sank, 
sputtering, beneath the surface. He stroked 
furiously to regain the top. 

“Never mind me,” gasped McCasland. 
“You can make it easy enough alone.” 

“Cling on there!’ commanded Connie. 
“Want to drown both of us?” 

McCasland got a fresh hold, and Connie 
struggled on, aware that the current was 
sweeping them swiftly toward the lower 
bridge. 

It was late in March, and most of the ice 
had left the river; but a little way ahead 
Connie saw a big piece, with its rough edge 
showing an inch or two above the surface. 
If he could only reach it! He stroked with 
every ounce of his remaining strength. He 
seemed to be gaining a little. He kept at it, 
stroking furiously, until he was obliged to 
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give up for lack of breath. It was of no use. 
ut no matter, he reflected; the bridge was 
now only a few yards ahead. 

The first of the piles was almost within 
grasp. Connie reached for it and missed. 
Both of them went under. Struggling fran- 
tically, Connie fought his way to the surface, 
and his stiffening fingers clutched a pile. In 
an instant he wrapped his legs about it and 
clung against the tug of the current. 

The bridge was only fifteen feet above 
them. Connie listened for the sound of 
traffic. But the bridge was little used at 
that time of year. The roads in the vicinity 
were almost impassable for automobiles, and 
there was scant hope of help from that 
quarter. 

Their predicament seemed but little im- 
proved. He was sure that he could not cling 
on long. He had read of people keeping 
afloat for hours in a winter sea; but he was 
now less inclined to believe such a thing 
possible. He was certain that within another 
five minutes there would be no strength left 
in his hands or his legs. 

A piece of ice, then several pieces, floated 
swiftly past. Behind him he saw a great 
patch of it, a veritable ice floe, and about to 
envelope them. At his wit’s end, he looked 
by toward the bridge and then up the length 
of the pile that he was clinging to. He 
noticed that it slanted considerably toward 
the bridge rail, and that it had been pulled 
several feet out of the mud, no doubt by 
the action of the ice and the tide. An idea, a 

ossible chance of escape, occurred to him. 
is climbers! What had he been carrying 
them for all this way? 

“Are you good for a few minutes longer, 
Mac?” he asked through chattering teeth. 
“We're going to climb this pile. Get a good 
hold now!” 

“Hold of what?” asked MecCasland. 

“Hold of me,” explained Connie. 

“You can’t ever—” ai 

Without further words Connie jabbed his 
spurs into the pile, and the two came head 
and shoulders out of the water. McCasland 
was at least thirty pounds the lighter, and 
Connie felt confident that he could carry 
him to the top. A groan of pain escaped 
McCasland. Connie stopped a moment. 
Hugging the pile with one arm, he seized 
McCasland’s safety strap and with his free 
hand succeeded in buckling it about his 
own waist as a precaution against the in- 
jured lineman’s losing his hold and falling. 

As they cleared the water, which now was 
covered with floating ice, Connie’s load sud- 
denly became heavier. It was more of a task 
than he had counted on. His strength had 
been sorely tried by his efforts to keep above 
water in the icy current, and this fresh de- 
mand on it seemed too much. But he had no 
idea of giving up. Against the tugging current 
and the crunching ice he could not have 
clung to the pile two minutes longer. His 
climbers offered the only chance of escape 
from drowning. He told himself grimly that 
he must use them. He drove his spurs de- 
liberately into the wood. They cleared the 
water; it was a foot beneath them, but the 
strain on Connie’s legs and back was dread- 
ful. It seemed as if his numb hands must 
lose their grip on the pile, that he must 
topple backwards head first with his burden 
into the ice-filled water. 

After a moment’s breathing space he 
started pluckily on once more. Then, without 
warning the hold on his shoulder relaxed, 
and he felt McCasland sag downward, limp 
and unconscious. Frantically Connie hugged 
the pile. He was thankful now for McCas- 
land’s safety strap. 

For the moment at least he was power- 
less to move. Clinging on was as much as 
he could do, and he realized that he could 
not do that long. 

The dread of certain death in the ice- 
choked current, where swimming would be 
impossible, spurred him to renewed effort. 
Jabbing his free climber spur into the pile, 
he gritted his teeth and pulled himself and 
his unconscious burden upward another six 
inches. It was torture to his wrists and back, 
but he straightened up and jabbed again. 

The pile swayed with each fresh attack 
of the climber spurs and tilted farther out 
of the perpendicular and nearer the bridge 
railing. Connie gained a foot and another; 
and then the pile, top heavy with its load, 
fell forward against the railing with a jolt 
that nearly broke Connie’s grip. 

The climbers were now of less use, but 
he managed to dig the spurs into the wood 
sufficiently to shove himself along. A moment 
later he gained the bridge. 

McCasland, lying on the gangway, opened 
his eyes. ‘““Pigeon-Toe, you did it!’ he said 
admuiringly. “You can climb!” 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


WHAT WE SUSPECT often affects our 
conduct more than what we know. 


Since Courtesies, like Silken Cushions, soften 
The World’s Hard Benches, let us use Them 
often. 


EVERYONE IS READY to complain of 
his bad memory, but it is the rarest thing in 
the world to hear a man admit that his 
judgment is bad. : 


A PENNSYLVANIA SURGEON advises 
his brethren to “sign” their work and has 
already begun to act upon his own advice. 
When he operates he tattoos in India ink, 
near the cut, his own initial and the date, all 
in the dot-and-dash system of Mr. Morse. 
Will a “signed” operation by a famous 
surgeon, like a signed painting by a great 
painter, cost more than one that is not so 
well authenticated? If so, few patients will 
ask for one. 


HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES have 
long had a more or less doubtful standing in 
the minds of parents and teachers. What the 
school officials of New York think of them 
appears pretty clearly in a recommendation 
that members of such fraternities be de- 
barred from receiving diplomas, from hold- 
ing positions on the athletic teams and from 
other school honors. Whatever promotes 
clannishness with no counterbalancing bene- 
fit but pleasure is undemocratic and there- 
fore out of place in the public schools. 


WE ARE GLAD TO KNOW that our re- 
cent little reference to poor children and the 
circus was not only anticipatory but pro- 
phetic. Ten thousand of them had the 
pleasure of seeing a special performance in 
Madison Square Garden, with unlimited 
pink lemonade free and peanuts enough to 
satisfy their own wants and to feed all the 
peanut-eating animals. Some charities, per- 
es most, are born of the practical mind, 
but free tickets to the circus are the bene- 
acon of an understanding and sympathetic 
reart. 


THE WEATHER BUREAU says that 
hailstones larger than a man’s fist and 
weighing more than a pound have been re- 
ported on good authority from time to time. 
During a storm in Natal on April 17, 1874, 
hailstones that weighed a pound and a half 
passed through a corrugated iron roof al- 
most as if it had been of paper. In New 
South Wales in February, 1847, stones four- 
teen inches in circumference were reported. 
At Cazorla, Spain, on June 15, 1829, houses 
were battered under hailstones some of 
which were said to have weighed four and a 
half pounds. 


FEW BOYS ever have been or ever will be 
more notably honored than was James 
Thomas Smith, a thirteen-year-old Scout of 
Orient Heights, near Boston, when General 
Pershing in Faneuil Hall on the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the battle of 
Concord and Lexington pinned on _ his 
breast a medal of honor awarded for heroism 
on two occasions. One was saving a chum 
from drowning at the risk of his own life, 
the other was stopping a runaway horse. 
At the end of the ceremony the lad brought 
his hand to his hat in a precise salute and 
at the request of some one in the audience 
led them in the pledge to the flag. 
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THE PENDULUM SWINGS 
BACKWARD 


E who watch from afar the course of 

affairs in the restless and nervous 

continent of Europe are alternately 
encouraged and depressed by what we see 
going on there. At present the omens are 
unfavorable. The election of Marshal von 
Hindenburg, the savage outbreak and the 
equally savage repression in Bulgaria and 
the evidences of internal discord in France 
are all unfortunate. They all point to a 
further delay in the movement toward peace 
and mutual understanding and give ground 
for the fear that Europe is actually drifting 
back toward renewed violence between 
parties and perhaps between nations. 

No one questions the right of the Germans 
to elect whom they please to be their Presi- 
dent; but the Germans cannot be surprised 
if the other nations with which they must 
live, either in amity or in hostility, fear that 
the election of Hindenburg may be a distinct 
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threat to the peace of the world. They see in 
it the first step toward the overthrow of the 
German republic, toward the repudiation of 
that hopeful arrangement known as the 





The first American automobile 


Dawes plan and toward the restoration of 
the old imperial and militaristic régime. We 
cannot tell whether the next steps will be 
taken; it may be that the election is only a 
sentimental tribute to a popular German 
hero, and that the voters mean nothing 
serious by it. But if the other steps do follow, 
they will be steps, too, toward another war; 
either a civil war between monarchists and 
republicans that will devastate Germany or 
one to “rectify” those eastern frontiers with 
which Germany is openly dissatisfied. Not 
the least unfortunate aspect of the election is 
that it is almost sure to increase the suspicion 
of the French toward Germany, to put into 
power the least conciliatory and reasonable 
of French statesmen and to make it more 
difficult for France to deal single-mindedly, 
as it needs to do, with its troublesome 
financial situation. 

The Bulgarian revolt is disconcerting 
testimony to the passions, hatreds and con- 
spiracies that still agitate the uneasy Balkan 
states. It was in the Balkans, we remember, 
that the train of events was laid that led to 
the Great War. Almost every European war 
for a half-century past can be traced to the 
same spot. The Bulgarian troubles arose 
from internal causes and reflected the strug- 
gles for power between the old military and 
aristocratic party that surrounded old King 
Ferdinand, the ‘“‘Fox of the Balkans,” and 
the Agrarian, or Peasant, party that came 
into brief control after Bulgaria was defeated 
in the war and King Ferdinand ran away 
into Austria. But there is ample evidence 
that the Communist organization in Moscow 
had an influential hand in everything that 
went on, and it is clear from the way 
Roumania and Jugo-Slavia behaved that 
they were very much alarmed lest the con- 
flagration should spread across their borders 
also. ‘For the moment there is quiet, the 
quiet of savage repression. But we have had 
a glimpse of the fires that are burning be- 
neath the surface in eastern Europe. To say 
the least, they are alarming. 

We can get some reassurance from the 
fact that, in spite of previous exhibitions of 
ill-feeling and outbreaks of disorder, Europe, 
during the last six years, has gradually 
swung toward tranquillity. Perhaps the very 
dangers of the moment, which Europeans 
can understand much better than we, will 
sober many of the trouble-makers, both in 
Germany and in eastern Europe. 


“pe 
LIMITS 


UR human life is obviously a matter of 
limits; but it is interesting to see how 
differently different human _ beings 

meet their limitations and deal with them. 
There are people whose life is a constant 
battle with limits. These people will not 
recognize the bounds that hamper them and 
chain them and tie them down. From child- 
hood they are passionately busy in asserting 
their own wills. Parents limit them, friends 
limit them, teachers limit them, life limits 
them. Still, still they resist, hurl themselves 
indomitably against the harsh wall of fact, 
will not submit, will not be conquered, will 
not accept the inevitable, so long as body 
and soul are held together by the fighting 
energy that refuses to die. And no doubt 


in the world. Perhaps theirs are even the 
greatest achievements. But, oh, how much 
they endure in achieving! What restlessness, 


these battling spirits often do great ge 
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what weariness, what tortured, unappeas- 
able discontent! 

And there are those who accept their 
limits too easily, who never get the full 
measure out of their powers because they 
never test them, who are perfectly satisfied 
to remain far within the bounds life sets for 
them, never grasping, never straining, never 
sighing for the impossible beauty or the 
imagined splendors that fire and fret the 
uneasy spirits who are born to transcend the 
common current of the world. 

But the wisest, the most useful, and in the 
end the happiest, are those who understand 
limit and recognize it, yet are determined to 
work within it to the full extent of their 
powers. These are not troubled; they are not 
restless, they are not forever straining after 
the impossible. They constantly endeavor to 
go to the extreme of every rational gift and 
endowment; but they are contented with a 
steady, growing, lasting, if not always bril- 
liant, realization of the best that is in them. 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO 


HE death of Mr. Elwood Haynes calls 

attention afresh to the extraordinary 

change that the automobile has wrought 
in the habits and conditions of life during 
the last generation. Mr. Haynes was not the 
inventor of the motor car. The problem of 
the “horseless carriage,” as it was called in 
the nineties of the last century, was one that 
engaged many minds. The perfection of the 
gasoline engine was what made it soluble, 
and to that solution a good many men, 
working independently, contributed. Daim- 
ler, with his improved gas engine, and 
Levassor, with his ingeniously devised trans- 
mission gear, probably did more than any 
others to make a practicable motor vehicle. 
But Mr. Haynes designed and built the 
first automobile in these United States that 
ran and kept on running. That was in 
1894, and Mr. Haynes was then the super- 
intendent of a natural-gas company at 
Kokomo, Indiana. He had been experiment- 
ing for six or seven years, and, though, like 
all inventors, he had to suffer the skepticism 
and ridicule of people who knew “perfectly 
well” that his queer contraption would never 
work, he kept patiently at it. It was on 
Independence Day in 1894 that he demon- 
strated to his neighbors that his horseless 
carriage was a success. It chugged along on 
its single cylinder at a speed of about six 
miles an hour. And only the other day a 
racing car was driven 250 miles in two 
minutes under two hours! 

You can see the original Haynes auto- 
mobile today in the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington—a light phaeton of the sort 
doctors and traveling men used to drive 
along the country roads thirty years ago, 
with a gasoline tank under the seat, a simple 
engine at the back and a chain gearing from 
the engine to the rear axle. Beside a great 
eight-cylinder limousine of the present day it 
looks as quaint and archaic as Stephenson’s 
Rocket does beside a modern ten-wheeled 
locomotive. 

We recall the first automobile race, which 
was held at Chicago on Thanksgiving: Day 
in the year after Mr. Haynes astonished the 
good people of Kokomo with his “gas 
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buggy.” Six machines faced the starter; the 
Haynes car was entered, but it was damaged 
in a collision on the way to Jackson Park, 
where the race was held. There were two 
electric wagons, but both broke down after a 
few miles. Only two of the four gasoline cars 
finished; the winner covered the course of 
fifty-three miles in ten hours and twenty 
minutes! Only about fifty spectators were 
interested enough to stay to the finish. A 
young man who lived in Detroit, and who 
was trying to put an automobile together 
himself, seaaa very much to attend the 
race, but he could not borrow the money for 
the railway fare. His name was Henry Ford. 

There is today in Boston a man who likes 
to tell the story of his experiences with the 
automobile he built in those days to run by 
steam. He could, under favorable conditions, 
get up a speed of perhaps five miles an hour, 


_ but the effect on the horses that then filled 


the roadways was so disconcerting that he 
never got far before he was ordered off the 
street as a public nuisance by an indignant: 
policeman. Whenever his little wagon jolted 
over the cross walks or found itself bumping 
over the cobble stones that still survived in 
the Boston of the nineties, most of the coals 
would be shaken out of his fire box, and he 
would have to alight, shovel them up and 
renew his fire. 

It is hard to believe that from these ab- 
surd beginnings we have come to the me- 
chanical perfection of the modern motor 
within the memory of men hardly yet 


middle-aged. 
“ee 


RALPH D. PAINE 


N the death of Ralph D, Paine at Concord, 
New Hampshire, on April 29, The Com- 
panion has lost one of its most valued 

contributors. For twenty years Mr. Paine 
has been writing stories for the paper— 
short stories pr serial stories, stories of 
athletics and of college life, stories of adven- 
ture in remote places, stories of life in a 
New England town. How well qualified he 
was to deal with subjects so diverse in 
character a brief summary of his personal 
experience will show. At Yale University, 
where he graduated in 1894, he rowed for 
three years on the varsity crew. As a war 
correspondent he was an eye witness of 
stirring events in the Cuban rebellion, the 
Spanish-American War, the Boxer uprising 
in China, and the Great War. During recent 
years he had lived in a New Hampshire town 
and had taken an active part in the life of 
the community. The Cross and the Dragon, 
The Jitney Freshman, and The Wingfeld 
Pageant are three highly popular stories 
that illustrate the variety of experience on 
which he was able to draw. 

Two months ago he wrote to the editors 
of The Companion that he had an idea for a 
new serial with a rural background, but 
that he was “not yet able to grasp the plot 
firmly by the tail.” That story, along with 
much other work that he had planned, can 
never be finished. 

Robust, generous, sympathetic, humorous, 
he put unconsciously into his writing his 
own characteristic traits. It is because he 
was himself winning and lovable that 
readers found his stories attractive and 


appealing. 
ye 
BATTLING WITH RUST 


VERY year, the statisticians tell us, 
rust and corrosion destroy three hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of metal. 

That is a tremendous sum to be wasted, 
even in these days when ranks of ciphers no 
longer impress us as they did. It is not sur- 
prising therefore to be told that the chemists 
of the country are trying hard to find new 
ways of preventing metal objects from rust- 
ing. One of the most ingenious is the “vac- 
cination” of metals by depositing on their 
surfaces thin films of corrosion of a type that 
resists electro-chemical action. ; 

For the men of science have at last discov- 
ered just what rust is. Things have been 
rusting and corroding under the eyes of man- 
kind for centuries, but just how it happened 
not even the wisest knew. It is only within 
two years that the chemists have found the 
right answer. Electricity does the business; 
electricity generated by the chemical action 
of air and water in combination. Metals dv 
not rust in a perfectly dry air or in wate! 
from which all air has been removed. 

One practical result of that discovery 1s & 
nathan for preventing rust on the inside 0: 
iron water pipes. If you run your wate: 
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through a heap of scrap iron before letting it 
into the pipes, pretty much all the air in the 
water will be exhausted in rusting the scrap; 
the water that reaches the pipes will be vir- 
tually free from air and can do little or no 
damage. 

All this is interesting, but more curious 
still is the process that a Columbia Univer- 
sity professor, Mr. Colin G. Fink, has hit 
upon for turning corroded bronze back into 
the original metal. Many antique art objects 
when found had become shapeless masses of 
corroded metal. They have lain buried in the 
earth for twenty, sometimes thirty or forty, 
centuries and have been acted upon by faint 
electric currents that have gradually ob- 
scured their surfaces beneath a thick coating 
of green “rust.’”’ These currents are usually 
of a “positive,” or “anode,’’ character. When 
the chemist reverses the process and sends a 
powerful “negative” current through the 
bronze the oxygen that has united with the 
metal to form an oxide is driven off and the 
bronze regains its metallic character and 
something of its original lustre. From form- 
less lumps of green corrosion the electric 
current has produced statuettes of Egyptian 
goddesses, delicately made groups of animal 
figures, graceful mirrors and cups and vases, 
some of them showing a thin coating of gold 
leaf, which was quite unexpected. 

The process can also be employed with 
amusing results in detecting counterfeit an- 
tiques. Professor Fink only a few weeks ago 
was asked to examine a statuette that was 
offered to the Metropolitan Museum as a 
genuine antique. He turned his current on 
the object, and presently ‘a cleverly made 
covering of copper carbonate and glue fell 
away, and a aa soldier on horseback stood 
confessed, such as you can find in almost 
any toy shop. Another much larger object, 
which was passing for a Japanese bronze 
three thousand years old, and which some 
one was trying to sell for $20,000, was sub- 
jected to the revealing current; the coat of 
rough green patina promptly came away, 
and the thing beneath turned out to be a 
very modern casting in type metal! 

It is all very interesting as illustrating the 
clever way in which man is using his accumu- 
lating knowledge of natural law to interfere 
with natural processes that for one reason or 
another do not please him. 
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THE 
OUTDOORS 
SECTION 


UPPLEMENTING the _ De- 

partment Pages in this number, 
there will appear next week a special 
Outdoors Section filled with all sorts 
of articles for athletes and nature- 
lovers. Among the titles are Dodge 
Bat Ball, New Bicycles for Old, 
Success in Athletics,—an article for 
managers of teams,—To Keep Shade 
Trees Thriving, Hopscotch Elab- 
orated, How to Exercise and Perch 


Fishing with Perch Bugs. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD 


NE of the most valuable fertilizing 

materials in the world is potash; and 
the great source of soluble potash is the 
Stassfurt deposit in Germany. Last year we 
sed about eight hundred thousand tons, 
und our farmers could have used twice as 
much to advantage. Only forty thousand 
‘ons were produced in the United States; the 
rest came from Germany. It is now said that 
'n the course of drilling for oil in Texas some 
very promising fields of potash were dis- 
‘overed not too far beneath the surface for 
mining. The tract in which potash has here 
‘nd there been found is very extensive; 
berhaps larger than the State of Massachu- 
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setts. If potash does actually underlie much 
of this region, the deposits will be worth a 
very great deal. both commercially and 
agriculturally. The Senate has passed a bill 
appropriating money for a thorough explora- 
tion of the field; it is to be hoped that the 
House of Representatives will concur with- 
out too much delay. 
o 

lie is something humorous to the 

foreign observer in the intense serious- 
ness with which the various claimants to the 
imperial crown of Russia take themselves. 
The Grand-Duke Cyril, who is a cousin of 
the late Czar, was first in the field and has 
been the noisiest. It is understood, however, 
that the family council of the Romanovs 
does not admit his claim, and the Russian 
colony in Paris, where most of the important 
émigrés are to be found, is in constant tur- 
moil over the pretensions of Cyril. At last 
accounts he had announced that no one who 
denied his right to the throne would be per- 
mitted to enter Russia after his accession. 
Any such are to be shot without trial if 
found within-the empire. This sort of arro- 
gance is calculated to delay indefinitely any 
opportunity for Cyril, as emperor, to carry 
out his high-handed treatment of those who 
differ from him. If anything can reconcile 
Russia to the tyranny of the Bolsheviks, it is 
the stubborn insolence of such Romanovs as 
the Grand-Duke Cyril. 


S 


WE have already spoken of Captain 
MacMillan’s plans for exploring the 
Arctic Ocean by airplane and of Captain 
Amundsen’s project for flying from Spitz- 
bergen to the north pole. It remains to men- 
tion a third expedition, which is being under- 
taken by Capt. Grettir Algarsson, who in 
spite of his Scandinavian name is a native of 
Canada and an officer in the British merchant 
marine. He proposes to sail northward in a 
steamer called the Iceland to a point be- 
tween North Greenland and Spitzbergen 
and then to launch from the deck of the 
steamship a small dirigible balloon that he is 
to take with him. In this balloon he hopes to 
make the trip to the pole and back before 
Amundsen gets under way. This is by far the 
most daring and dangerous of the three 
projects. Few persons believe that the little 
“blimp’’ will be stanch enough to stand the 
perils of the trip. 


OME lately celebrated its 2678th birth- 
day with dignified and _ beautiful 


ceremonies. The national government recog- | $ 


nized the occasion by giving to the city a 
number of sightly plots of ground, which are 
to be transformed into gardens and boule- 
vards that will add fresh beauties to the 
ageless city by the Tiber. Has any other city 
built by man stood for so many years and 
found itself at the end of that time still 
great, still populous, still the capital of a 
great nation? If history has record of any 
such, we do not know of it. 
io] 


HREE medals for distinguished service 
to the nation have been awarded by the 


Roosevelt Memorial Association. One goes | 


to Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania for his 
work in the cause of conserving our natural 
resources; another goes to Mr. George Bird 
Grinnell, organizer of the Audubon societies, 
natr:ralist and anthropologist, for his serv- 
ices in promoting outdoor life in the United 
States; the third is awarded to Miss Martha 
Berry, who has given her life to educating 
and helping forward the mountain people of 
the South. 
oe 


CURIOUS case came up before the 
Supreme Court recently. It was the 
result of a disagreement between the State 
of New York and the remnant of the Seneca 
tribe of Indians, one of the “Six Nations” 
of the Iroquois. This remnant occupies a tract 


of about fifty thousand acres near Catta- | 


raugus, New York—a tract that is part of 
the land confirmed to the Senecas by treaty 
between the United States and the Six 
Nations in 1794. None of these fifty thou- 
sand acres have ever been ceded or granted 
away since that time, and the Senecas argue 
that they form a separate and independent 
nation and are not subject in any way to 
the jurisdiction of the State of New York. 
The case arose because the Indians refused 
to register a will that was filed with the state 
probate court and insisted on dealing with 
the matter in their own tribunal, called the 
Peacemakers’ Court. The Supreme Court 
has not yet determined the case; it will be 
interesting to see what it does with it. 


Of the ten leading 
tennis players in the 
country—according 
to official ranking 
— eight wear Keds 


used Keds 





A sturdy 
athletic-trim 


Keds model 


This letter from a well-known tennis 
champion is just another addition to 
the evidence of the amazing wearing 
quality of Keds which continues to 
pile up almost daily! 

Keds are especially built to stand 
the grinding, tearing wear of the 
most strenuous athletic games. And 
the same sturdy reinforced construc- 
tion — the same tough, wear-resist- 
ing rubber soles — the same light, 
cool comfort make Keds ideal for 
hard, everyday summer wear — for 


@Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Nationally-known Champion 
pays tribute to Keds 


“IT have just finished playing in the —— 
Championship, which I managed to win. I 


throughout the tournament. 


Maybe they were the reason I won as I never 
played in any shoes that held as they did. 
I am very hard on shoes, but they are still 
going strong. They are by far the best ten- 
nis shoes I have ever worn.”’ 


camping, hikes, games, outings and 
all vacation uses. 

But remember — Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber Company, 
and every real Keds has the name Keds 
on the shoe. 

Keds come in many styles —and at 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $4.50. Look 
for the name and insist on Keds! 

The Keds Hand-book of Sports is full of 
information on games, sports, camping, 
how to make things, and dozens of other 
interesting subjects. Sent free tf you 
address Dept. C-23, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 





D for 30 days trial on approval. Your J 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
the famous Ra 


er Bicycles. Express pre- [AM | 

paid. Bicycles $21.50 and up 1 ot \ 
if desired.Many boysand 
girls easily make the bi- 











[Baby Loves (= 

A Bath With == 
Cuticura Py 

Soap == 


= 4 
Bland and Soothing to Tender Skins. 


Safe 
Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 























The ORIGINAL 
} Malted Milk 


Avoid Imitations 


HOME WEAVING 


LOOMS only $9.90 and up. Big money in weaving rugs, 











carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from rags and waste mate- 

| rial. Weavers are rushed with orders. Send for FREE Loom 
Book, it tells all about the weaving business and our won- 

| derful $9.90 and other low-priced, easily-operated looms | 
now sold on attractive Monthly Payment terms. 

| Union Loom Works, 338 Factory Street, Boonville, N. Y. | 





aR SS AB 
‘after every meal” 
Take care of your teeth! 
Use Wrigley’s regularly. 
It removes food particles 
from the crevices. Strength- 


ens the gums. Combats 
acid mouth. 


Refreshing and beneficial! 





Sorckeeper tor SROVINK “tiny”? 


Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 








Immediately 
Paid Vacations £ list of Government jobs now obtainable. 
<* free sample coaching. 


Boys 17 or Over. Mail 
Steady Work No Layoffs 
TRAVEL-SEE YOUR COUNTRY ON GOVERNMENT TIME .O 

¢ 
Common Education Sufficient. rs 
Mail Coupon Today — SURE ¢ 








WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
$150 to $225 Month 


GC*e SHS eSeeseeeencenessasseesases 
o Franklin Institute, Dept. E230, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) Specimen 


Ps Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) 


(3) Send 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF THE PERIWIGS 


By Mary Booth Beverly 


“ OOD morning, 
Mr. Snail,” 
said Captain 
Periwig one 
bright, sunny 

day as he and his little 

band came hopping mer- 
rily along on their mis- 
sion of finding things. An 
empty snail shell lay directly in their path. 

There was no answer, and the polite 
= fellows felt rebuffed. 

Why, he isn’t at home,” said the little 
periwig who was called Pert for short. “I 
never knew him to be away from home be- 
fore.” He stooped over and peeped into the 
shell 

“It isn’t good manners to peep in at win- 
dows,” said the captain sternly. Pert was 
always getting into trouble. The corporal, 
fearing the little fellow would get shut up in 
the guardhouse on such a lovely morning, 
hopped forward and saluted, saying: 

Perhaps, sir, the snail has lost his house 

and hasn’t missed it yet.” 

‘If he has lost it, he will miss it dread- 
fully,” answered the captain. “What can he 
do at night and when it rains? Just think of 
it! 

“Let us hide it under the leaves and find 
him and tell him where it is,” proposed the 
lieutenant. 

“Find the snail at once,” commanded the 
captain, after they had hidden the shell. 
And off they hopped as happy as could be. 
They thought they should soon overtake 
him, for the snail had never been known to 





“We have come to find your 
sight for you"’ 










break the speed limit; but, although they 
looked through the woods for some time, they 
could find no trace of him. 

“Here comes Cousin Cricket. We will ask 
him if he has seen the snail,”’ the captain said. 

“T shouldn’t do that,’ whispered the 
second lieutenant so loudly that the captain 
heard, “for the cricket is so black that I 
never claim kinship with him.” 

“The cricket is your cousin, if he is 
black,” replied the captain. “You should 
never be ashamed of your relatives. Though 
you feel ashamed of them, it is very probable 
that they feel the same way about you.” 

“Good morning, Cousin Periwigs,”’ called 
the cricket in a very cheerful voice. “Why 
are -you looking so grave?” 

“We are trying to catch up with the snail, 
but we haven’t succeeded yet,” they an- 
swered. . 

“What a rapid race you must have run!” 
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laughed the cricket. “I have my whole band 
here. If you will hop upon our backs, we will 
give the snail a swift + a What a pity you 
cannot ride astride! Having two legs but 
only one foot makes it necessary for you to 
ride like ladies. Ha, ha! 

“Thank you, Cousin Cricket; we prefer 
to hop along upon our own foot,” said the 
captain stiffly, thinking there was such a 


thing as being too cheerful. 
“Well, bye-bye, then. If I see the snail, 
I will tell him to slow up a bit. Ha, ha!” 
“He was making fun of us,” 
second lieutenant. 
no. He was just being cheerful. 


said the 


“Oh, 





Let’s forget the crickets and think of some- 
thing pleasant—the frog, for example; and 
I do believe I see him coming. Mr. Frog,” 
he called, going to meet him, “have you 
seen the snail? We have been looking every- 
where for him. Poor fellow! He has lost his 
ee) Wasn’t it lucky that we found it for 
him?” 

The captain was much surprised when the 
frog burst out laughing. 

“You really must excuse me, captain,” 
said the frog when he could get his breat 
“but it is funny you never saw an empty 
snail shell before. The snail moves out now 
and then—I am sure I don’t know for what 
reason—maybe to clean house; anyway, he 
leaves his old house, and after a while he 
gets a new one. Funny you didn’t know 
about that! I hope you don’t go around with 
Mrs. Redbird’s last year’s nest— 
but never mind,” he stopped sud- 
denly as he saw their crestfallen 
faces. “It was foolish of the snail 
to cast off a perfectly good house, 
though it may leak, for all I know. 
Have you seen the redbird this 
morning?” 

They said they had seen nothing 
of him. 

“He was round here a little 
while ago, looking for you. One of 
his little ones had lost the sight of 
one eye. He cannot see at all out of 
it.’ 


“We will find it for him. Periwigs, 
find the little redbird’s sight at 
once!’ The captain hurried away 
toward the redbird’s tree, his good 
humor quite restored. 

The little redbird was sitting in a low bush 
with one eye tight closed. He looked forlorn 
and unhappy. His mother had gone away to 
get his luncheon. 

“Ww e have come to find your sight for 
you,” called the captain. “When did you 
first miss it?” 

“IT don’t miss it at all except when I want 
to see something on the side 
that I can’t see on; and no 
” matter which way I ‘turn, the 
side that I can’t see on is 
om there. My mother says I 

have lost my sight.”’ 

“Where were you when 
you first lost it?” asked 
the captain. 

“Tt must have 
been in the night,” 
answered the little 
bird mournfully. 
“When I first awoke 
I could not see very 


Like a row of tenpins 
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well with my left eye. Then the sight grew 
fainter and fainter. 

“Then it can’t have gone very far. It must 
be lying down around here somewhere.’ 
He was thinking deeply. “Search the grass, 
periwigs.’ 

For an hour they looked, but could not 
find the lost sight. 

“Come with us, little bird, to the frog. 
He sometimes helps us to find things,” they 
suggested at last. 

The redbird did not want to go, for he was 
afraid he could not find his way with one eye 
closed. 

“We must take him to the frog,” said the 
captain at last. “It is absolutely 
necessary. Some one find some- 
thing to carry him on.’ 

“Will the empty snail shell do?” 
asked the second lieutenant in a 
grave, important. voice. 

“Never mention the empty 
snail shell again!’’ The captain 
frowned fiercely. The pert little 
pane laughed, then tried to stop 
himself and gave a little snort. In 
trying to wriggle himself back 
behind the corporal he fell. They 
were all standing stiffly in a row, 
Pert being at one end and the 
captain at the other. When Pert 
fell against the corporal the 
whole army toppled over on their 
sides like a row of tenpins, but 
they soon scrambled to their feet and Pert 
was sent off to the guardhouse. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed a black cricket. And 
then a whole band of their dark cousins 
hopped round them. “What have you found 
now?” they asked. 

“We haven’t found the redbird’s sight,” 
they answered mournfully. ‘““Have you seen 
it anywhere round?” 

“We have seen some sights this morning, 
but not the redbird’s,” laughed the crickets, 
who were always laughing. 

“We thought of taking him to the frog. 
If we only had something to take him on,’ 
continued the captain. 

“Get a piece of sycamore bark, and we 
will hitch ourselves to it in a jiffy. Then the 
little bird can sit on the bark and ride.” 

The crickets were always willing to help. 
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Such a scramble and hip-hopping as they 
had then! The crickets bit off long grasses 
and hitched themselves to the bark. Then 
the little people, after much perspiration, 
induced the redbird to stand on the bark. 
In this way the perilous journey to the frog 
was begun. 

The crickets started with a jerk and kept 
on with a leap. The bird fell forward and 
then backward, but by spreading his wings 
he managed to stay on. Presently they came 
to the bank of a tiny stream. There the bark 
upset and the redbird fell into the water. 
But the crickets kept on, not knowing that 
they had lost their passenger. 

“Well, well!” said the frog, who was sitting 
on a root beside the little rill. “That was a 
funny sight.” 

“Sight, Mr. Frog?” asked the captain, as 
he sprang down beside the frog. Wit terrific 
hops the captain had managed to keep P up 
wa the crickets. “Is it the little redbird’s 
sight?’ 
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He stooped over and peeped into 
the shell 


The redbird had fluttered out of the water 
and was looking round, both eyes open. 

“Why, you did find my sight, captain,” he 
said, joyfully. “I can see perfectly, I am 
very grateful to you.’ 

“T am so glad you have it back,”’ said the 
captain, beaming. 

‘The next time you find your eye closed 
try bathing it in cold water,” the frog re- 
marked, winking at his reflection. 

The weary little periwigs sat down on the 
bank beside the frog to rest, but the tireless 
crickets kept on. 


& 
THE FAIRY 
HOUSE 


By May Justus 


"VE found a fairy house at last; I 
found it yesterday! 
I found it in a lovely wood 
where I had gone to play. 
I found it by a little path that led me 
to the door, 

And only fairy folk, I'm sure, had 

traveled it before. 


Outside it’s just exactly like a very old 
Oak tree, 
But oh, the door was open, and I 
couldn't help but see 


The little mushroom table and the 
little toadstool chairs 
And such a funny little step which 
led away upstairs. 








A mossy rug was on the floor so very 
smooth and neat; 
I looked and looked and thought I 
saw the print of fairy feet. 
A hammock made of spider lace was 
swinging to and fro, 
To rock the fairy babies in at sleepy 
time, you know. 


I hadn't been invited, so of course I 
couldn't stay; 
Besides the little fairy folk all 
chanced to be away. 


And so I kissed a clover leaf and hung 
it on the wall 
To tell the fairy family that I had 
been to call. 
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THE HAPPY MONGREL 
By Marie Emilie Gilchrist 


XX €- 


Forefathers have I as many in number 

As royalty of long descent, 

But in obscurity they slumber; 

Fortuitously their lives were spent. 

This much I know: some came from France, 
Stanch Huguenots who married Germans, 
Pious rebels of circumstance, 

Whose children heard too many sermons. 
And some were Scottish Ulsterites 

Whose sons fell heir to Irish wit; 

Their protestant blood demanded rights, 
And they came to New England because of it. 
To the Middle West the Germans went, 

To the Middle West the Yankees came, 

And there in me their blood was blent, 

So I bear both Scotch and German name. 


Now the French and German artisan 
Turned farmer in this uncouth land, 
And the old Scotch-Irish partisan 

Kept hoe or gun or glass in his hand. 
And I who inherit an urban ease 

Am protestant for a life of toil 

And derive from rustic family trees 

An overwhelming love of the soil. 

I've a German knack of kitchen ways, 

A love of beauty from Celt and Gaul; 

I've a Scottish whim for rainy days, 

An Irish respect for nothing at all. 

And I thank the countries that gave to me 
So much for delight, so little to harm; 
But I choose for my crest and my family tree 
A Yankee elm on a backwoods farm. 
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THE BLESSING OF DELAY 


" MOTHER, why didn’t you come home 
O sooner?” cri a young girl as she 
threw her arms round her mother’s 
neck and broke into a storm of sobs. ‘I’ve had 
such a time! Nothing’s gone right since you 
left. The laundress got sick and sent word she 
couldn’t come. Something went wrong with the 
electric iron, and I couldn’t use it. Ted came 
home from the store with a bad tooth and had 
to be waited on. Oh, it’s been terrible! I want 
you to have your vacation, but—I—I—thought 
you would surely come right away when I sent 
for you. Didn’t you get my telegram?”’ 

“Yes, dear, I got it,” was the quiet reply, 
“but I thought I ought not to come at once. 
You know, Helen, you expect to have a home 
of your own some day, and I felt that it would 
be better for you to have the discipline of the 
problems you have had to meet. Sometimes it 
is good for us to have to wait for the things we 
want most. I felt sure that, if I didn’t come 
right home, you would find some way to meet 
your difficulties.” 

Is there not a lesson here for all of us? As we 
go upon the way of life we find ourselves sooner 
or later face to face with problems that seem 
too intricate for human solution. We cry 
earnestly to God and perhaps are hurt that He 
does not come at once to our assistance. Did 
He not say, ‘‘Ask and it shall be given you?” 
Why does He not confirm his word? 

We should remember that God's love may 

be shown in.delay as well as in prompt answer. 
The parent who loves his child does not always 
respond at once to its calls for help. He knows 
that delay may prove a blessed thing for his 
child. When the sisters of Lazarus sent to 
Jesus and informed him that his friend was 
‘ick we read, ‘‘He abode two days still in the 
same place where he was.’’ What days of anx- 
iety for those sisters! But when at last Jesus 
came, did their faith not behold more wonder- 
ful things? He who has learned to wait in faith 
the Father’s own time will never have cause to 
complain that he has waited in vain. 
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A GOOD-HEARTED FELLOW 


i: HERE goes a good-hearted fellow,” 
remarked Bob Hampton. ‘‘He’d lend you 
the hat off his head.” 

Old Turner Gill glanced at the passer-by. 
“Lem Prouty is long on accommodation,” he 
agreed. ‘‘He seems to enjoy lending things and 
doing ‘thank you’ jobs. Finds it more blessed 
to give than to receive, I suppose. I like Lem. 
Everyone who knows him does. Sometimes, 
though, I think it’s a pity that part of Lem’s 
heart didn’t grow to head. His wife has to 
bend over her washboard and pinch and skimp 
aud save and do without things because Lem 
is too goodhearted to refuse to cash checks for 
strangers and lend money to his friends. Other 
women whose husbands draw the same pay 
that Lem does have their electric washers and 
other household conveniences. 

“You remember Lem’s daughter, Susie? 
Pretty girl she was; but she married the first 
icllow that came along, just to get away from 
the pinch of poverty that had gripped her all 
her young life. Worthless sort of a fellow he 
turned out to be. About the only money he 
cver had was what he borrowed from Lem, and 
Susie got very little of that. Too bad Lem’s 
\ife wasn’t wise enough to borrow his money 
; ery pay day before some one else beat her 

» it. 


. ‘There's such a thing as being intemperate 
1 generosity the same as in anything else, 
bob, though I will admit that it’s a form of 
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dissipation in which few people indulge. If 
Lem Prouty had been as good to himself and 
his family as he is to every Tom, Dick and 
Harry that comes along, it would have been 
better all around. Good-heartedness is all right 
in its place, but it is intended only as a sort of 
trimming for a man’s character. It isn’t suitable 
for the foundation.” 
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THE CEDAR HILL MAZE 


HE maze or labyrinth is a contrivance of 

human ingenuity that has a very consid- 

erable antiquity. In history—or legend— 
it goes back five thousand years or more to the 
island of Crete, where Dedalus built the 
original labyrinth for King Minos, in the middle 
of which the bull Minotaur was placed, to which 
monster the seven youths and seven Greek 
maidens were annually sacrificed. Theseus, you 
will remember, boys and girls, finally slew the 
Minotaur and found his way out again by the 
thread which the king’s daughter Ariadne had 
laid along the proper passages. 

Ever since those far off days people have 
amused and puzzled themselves with mazes. 
There are symbolic mazes on the floors of 
many mediaeval churches made with colored 
tiles and supposed to represent the tortuous 
and difficult pathway to heaven obstructed 
and confused by the wiles of the Evil One. 

In more modern days mazes have usually 
been out door affairs made by high hedges of 
thickly planted evergreens enclosing alleys 
through which the visitor may wander for 
hours, perhaps, without finding his way to the 
resting place at the centre. Two or three 
hundred years ago it was quite the fashion to 
adorn the gardens of palaces and country 
houses in this way. One of the most famous of 
mazes is that at Hampton Court Palace, which 
was built to amuse King William III. The clue 
to that puzzle is to take the left-hand turning 


A view of the Cedar 
Hill maze 
and its 


watch tower 


when you enter and afterwards to take the 
right-hand path whenever a choice is offered. 

At Cedar Hill, Waltham, just outside Bos- 
ton, there is an interesting reproduction of the 
Hampton Court maze. It is on the beautiful 
Warren estate, which was taken over by the 
Girl Scouts of Massachusetts a few years ago 
after the death of Miss Cornelia Warren. 
Perhaps some of our readers will have a chance 
to wander through this maze next week, for 
the annual convention of the national organi- 
zation of Girl Scouts is to meet at Boston from 
May 24 to May 31, and the delegates will 
make a good many visits to the charming 
grounds at Cedar Hill. You will see in the 
picture that we print a sort of rustic tower built 
beside the maze. That is for a watchman to 
occupy when people are visiting the maze. 
From his elevated position he can see everyone 
who is within the maze and direct them how 
to find their way out if they become hopelessly 
confused. 
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LIFE IN A RUSSIAN UNIVERSITY 


MONG the scholars and men-of-letters 
A who have found it necessary to escape 
from the torture-chamber that Russia 
has become is Prof. Pitirim Serokin, who is 
now in the United States, teaching in an 
American college. Prof. Sorokin tried for a long 
time to adapt himself to the conditions of life 
in Bolshevy and to use his abilities in forward- 
ing the educational policies of the soviets. But 
he found it discouraging business, as_ his 
reminiscences show. 

“TI lectured in the dark,’”’ he says, ‘‘to an 
audience almost invisible. When I was obliged 
to consult my notes I would ask: ‘Is anybody 
rich enough to lend me a candle end?’ Usually 
some one produced a tiny inch of candle, which 
I blew out as quickly as possible, for the stu- 
dents, who took notes in darkness, needed a 
little light whereby to study. In spite of all 
obstacles, including constant hunger, those 
students managed to make almost normal 
progress. I am speaking of the old students 
who had returned to the university from the 
war. 
“We had a new class of students sent up by 
Lunacharsky (Commissioner of Education), 
who ruled that a son of the proletariat needed 
no examination in order to matriculate at the 
university. Zero students we called them and 
organized special classes for their benefit. The 
zero students were those who excited the ad- 
miration of foreign visitors and inspired them 
to write of the blessings of higher education 


for the first time bestowed on the Russian 
masses. The trouble with the system was that 
the Communists made life impossible for the 
teaching staff. Many were shot as ‘counter- 
revolutionar es’; others were imprisoned; and 
more died either as suicides or as victims of 
intolerable conditions.” 

_These are extracts from Professor Sorokin’s 
diary—a grim record of suffering and death: 

Ca ira! Some days ago Professor Khvostov hanged 
himself. Yesterday. Professor Inostrantsev took 
potassium cyanide. So dies a great philosopher, and 
the first geologist of Russia. 

Professor Rosenblatt has just put an end to his life. 
Professors Rozin, Diakonov, two Volkovs, Viliev, 
Kapustin, Pokrovsky, Batushkov, Kulisher, Ostro- 
gorsky, Karpinsky, Arseniev, one after another have 
died, and others are dying, dying from typhus, in- 
fluenza, pneumonia and cholera, from starvation and 
from all the seventy-seven plagues of Egypt. A friend 
seen alive today is dead tomorrow. Our faculty meet- 
ings are now little more than mournful memorials to 
our colleagues. Closing one of these meetings, the 
rector, Shimkevich, addressed us with grim humor. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I beg you not to die so 
rapidly. In dying you find relief for yourselves, but 
you cause us a great deal of trouble. You know how 
difficult it is for us to get coffins for you; you know 
that there are no horses to transport your mortal 
remains to the cemetery; and you know how expensive 
it is to get graves for your eternal slumber. Please be 
considerate of your colleagues and try to live as long 
as possible.” 
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SCISSORS SPELLED IN SEVEN WAYS 


ARK TWAIN was a “natural-born 
M speller,” but not so his wife and his 
sister-in-law; they, poor creatures, had 

their own troubles with written words. On spell- 
ing and the difficulties it got the two women 
into Mark has this to say in his autobiography: 
The ability to spell is a natural gift. The per- 
son not born with it can never become perfect 
in it. I was always able to spell correctly. My 
wife and her sister, Mrs. Crane, were always 
bad spellers. Once when Clara was a little chap 





her mother was away from home for a few days, 
and Clara wrote her a small letter every day. 
When her mother returned she praised Clara’s 
letters. Then she said, ‘But in one of them, 
Clara, you spelled a word wrong.” 

Clara said with quite unconscious brutality, 
‘‘Why, mama, how did you know?” 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed, 
and Mrs. Crane is under our roof here in New 
York for a few days. Her head is white now, but 
she is as pretty and winning and sweet as she 
was in those ancient times at her Quarry Farm, 
where she was an idol and the rest of us were 
the worshipers. Her gift of imperfect orthog- 
raphy remains unimpaired. She writes a great 
many letters. That was always a passion of hers. 
Yesterday she asked me how to spell New Jer- 
sey, and I knew by her look after she got the 
information that she was regretting she hadn’t 
asked somebody years ago. 

The miracles that she and her sister, Mrs. 
Clemens, were able to perform without help of 
dictionary or spelling book are incredible. Dur- 
ing the year of my engagement, 1869, while I 
was out on the lecture platform the daily letter 
that came for me generally brought me news 
from the front—by which expression I refer to 
the internecine war that was always going on 
in a friendly way between these two orthog- 
raphists about the spelling of words. One of 
these words was scissors. They never seemed to 
consult a dictionary; they always wanted some- 
thing or somebody that was more reliable. Be- 
tween them they had spelled scissors in seven 
different ways—a feat that I am sure no person 
now living, educated or uneducated, can match. 
I remember only one of the instances offered— 
the six others have passed from my memory. 
That one was “‘sicisiors.”’ 
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BARCLAY’S CUP OVERFLOWS 


“TV WILL revisit the scenes of my childhood,” 
said Barclay, ‘‘and see how the old town 
looks. I will look up the boys, roam over 

the once-familiar places and sit in the old 

schoolhouse seat. Yes, sir, boyhood memories 
and the glad hand of old playmates for me!” 
So Barclay laid aside professional cares and 
fared forth by rail to scenes of yore, prepared 
to have a good time. Bill Cronk’s old bus was 
at the depot—the same old bus and the same 

Bill, twenty years older, but shrewd as ever. 

“Knew you the minute I set eyes on you!” 
Barclay’s cup began to fill. 
Fatty Smith kept the hotel where his father 
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before him had been Boniface, and Barclay put 
up there. He had a busy afternoon; after a good 
old-fashioned dinner at Fatty’s he made the 
round of the stores, went to the blacksmith 
shop and made a filial visit to the graveyard, 
now spruced up under the care of a “‘cemetery 
association.’’ He found his particular buddy, 
Jim Judson, installed as village tailor. A warm 
and buoyant Barclay came at last to the end 
of the village Main Street. 

“What next?’’ he said to himself. “Oh, yes, 
the old swimming hole, sure.” 

Down the road he went half a mile to Field- 
er’s pasture. Yes, there is the well-worn trail 
across the lot. Hot? Well, yes! How good it 
used to feel those vacation days! “I wonder if 
there will be any kids there today?” 

The question was soon answered. “Aw, quit 
that!’’ ‘Le’ go my leg!” “Here, you leave my 
clothes alone!’’ The same old yells! 

Twenty years are obliterated as Barclay 
sits on the bank in the shade of the big willow 
now grown decrepit. At last the boys come out, 
dress with lightning speed and start away. 
As they pass, eyeing him curiously, one calls 
out: “Say, mister, why don’t you go in? The 
water’s fine!” 

Why not indeed? It’s hot enough in all 
conscience. There’s none to see his violation of 
beach proprieties. In five minutes Barclay has 
piled his clothes and is in the creek. It’s ex- 
actly as it used to be. Your feet sink soothingly 
in half a foot of mud in the bottom. Look out 
for bloodsuckers! There is the same old log or 
its successor near the deep places. Yes, sir, the 
water is almost over your head! He tries the 
Australian crawl, which he never could quite 
learn. Barclay is enjoying himself; he’s the 
coolest he has been in a month. 

The sultry sky has become overcast; distant 
thunder has been rumbling, though he hadn't 
noticed it. Was that a drop of rain? 

In no time the water is alive with big drops, 
and before he can scramble up the bank and 
reach the spot where he put his clothes the 
deluge has fallen. No shelter except the de- 
crepit willow. There is no alternative: on to 
Barclay untoweled must go Barclay’s garments, 


. Wetter than himself. 


Bareheaded, with his straw hat under his 
coat, the joyous revisitor of boyhood hurries 
toward the village. What a rain! Through the 
lots, out on to the highway and down it to 
shelter in the village tavern he goes as best he 
may. Fatty comes to his help of course with 
dry raiment, welcome if somewhat too ample, 
and Jim Judson has a rush-order job of pressing 
a suit already well dampened. Barclay’s cup 
of memories has been filled; indeed, as Barclay 
himself admits, it has run over. 
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WHEN SCHILLER, GALILEO AND 
LUTHER WERE SCRAPPED 


HIS little story appeared some time ago in 

the Danish publication Verden og Vi. It 

is translated for The Companion by a 
kind reader who was much amused by it. 

The Als Amtsbane, a privately owned rail- 
way in Denmark, was recently transferred to 
government ownership. When the power 
equipment was being transported to its place 
of honorable retirement a curious crowd that 
had been attracted to the spot discovered that 
the equipment consisted of three small anti- 
quated locomotives bearing the distinguished 
names of Schiller, Galileo and Martin Luther. 

The crowd were quick to see the humor of 
the names, but one literal-minded bystander 
demanded, ‘“‘But why Schiller?”’ 

“Ah, it was Schiller who wrote to General 
Piccolomini, ‘He came late, but at least he 
arrived,’ ’’ responded a wag. ‘‘Judge for yourself 
if it fits the veteran before you.” 

“Well, that may suit in this case, but where 
would Galileo come in?”’ inquired another. 

“‘Have you not heard that Galileo said be- 
hind the Pope’s back, ‘Nevertheless it moves’?”"’ 

“But how would you account for this last 
one?”’ cried another, pointing to the most 
decrepit of them all. 

“Look for yourself and then remember who 
it was who said at the Diet at Worms, ‘Here 
I stand! I cannot do otherwise!’”’ 
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A LAUNDRESS OF DISTINCTION 


HE biography of the late General Gorgas, 

by Mrs. Marie D. Gorgas and Mr. Burton 

J. Hendrick, is the story of the defeat of 

that ancient scourge of mankind, yellow fever, 

as much as it is the story of the life of a great 
man; but it is not without its lighter touches. 

General Gorgas spent years of his early 
career as an army physician in remote posts. 
One of his favorite stories of that period con- 
cerned his negro laundress, Henrietta. She was 
the victim of a railway accident that necessi- 
tated the amputation of both her legs. Dr. 
Gorgas performed the operation and presented 
her with artificial legs, helping her further by 
continuing her in his employ in her former 
capacity. The first week she sent the clothes 
home after her accident the bill was much 
larger than it had ever been before. 

Dr. Gorgas protested, probably as much 
wounded by Henrietta’s seeming ingratitude 
as by anything else. She drew herself up 
proudly in answer to the rebuke and said: 

“Suttenly hit’s more! "Tain’t ever’ ever’ body 
whut can get washin’ done by a person whut has 
two wooden legs!” 


— 
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COLLECTING 
INSECTS 


\ X JHAT apparatus must you have for col- 
lecting insects? Of course, if you are to 
collect butterflies and moths, you will 
need different things from those that you would 
use if you were collecting beetles or grasshop- 
pers or flies or true bugs or water insects. You 
can go out loaded down with all sorts of appara- 
tus, but what you really need for butterflies is 
only a net, a killing bottle, some pins, a box the 
size of a cigar box, and some pill boxes. 

There are three main types of nets: (1) The 
butterfly net, which is a pointed bag of silk 
gauze, tarletan or swiss, used for catching but- 
terflies, dragon flies, adult ant lions, scorpion 
flies and other insects that have delicate wings; 
(2) the beating net, or sweeping net, a rounded 
bag of white cheesecloth used for sweeping or 
beating low grass or shrubbery for all sorts of 

















1—The butterfly net 
2—The beating net 
38—T he water net 


Wire frame 


small insects that frequent such places; (3) the 
water net, a simple sag net made of grass cloth 
or millinet, used to catch insects that live in the 
water. 

The cheapest way of making a frame for any 
one of the three kinds of nets is to bend a strong 
wire into circular shape and to bend 
the ends abruptly out at right angles 
so as to fit into two grooves cut into 
the end of a walking stick. The nets 
are firmly fastened to the stick by a 
wrapping of copper wire. 

The killing bottle is a large, wide- 
mouthed bottle, in the bottom of which 
are placed a few small lumps of cy- 
anide of potassium. Over them is 
spread a little dry plaster of Paris and 
en top of that is poured plaster of 
Paris mixed with water until the cy- 
anide is covered about a quarter of an 
inch. After the plaster is dry the bottle is 
corked and is then ready for use. But cyanide 
of potassium is a deadly poison, and even its 
fumes are very dangerous. Do not draw your 
breath over the mouth of the open bottle, and 
bury deep in the ground any of the cyanide 
that is left after you have made your killing 
bottle. 

A cyanide bottle made in this way will last 
for many months. A less dangerous killing bot- 
tle, but one that will not last so long, can be 





The cork-lined cigar box and the killing bottle 


made by soaking a piece of rubber in chloroform 
and placing it in the bottom of a wide-mouthed 
bottle. The chloroform bottle has the disadvan- 
tage, as compared with the cyanide bottle, that 
it stiffens the muscles of insects more quickly 
and so makes it more difficult to spread their 
wings. 

When the larger insects are taken from the 
cyanide bottle in the field they can be pinned 
temporarily into the cork-lined cigar box, but 
the smaller insects can be put 
into pill boxes between layers of 
absorbent cotton and mounted 
after the collector gets home. 

Much apparatus of a special 
nature has been invented for 
collecting particular kinds of 
insects. The umbrella, for ex- 
ample, can be used to advan- 
tage. If an inverted umbrella 
is held under a tree and the 
branches are jarred with a walk- 
ing stick, many insects will fall 
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into it and can be removed to the killing 
bottle. 

The smaller insects that live in the ground, 
in soil mould and under leaves on the ground 
are collected by the process known as sifting. 
To a wire sieve about a foot in diameter, with 
quarter-inch meshes, is fastened a cylindrical 
bag of cloth. Masses of leaves are put into the 
bag and sifted, and the insects that fall through 
the sieve are collected on a sheet of white 
paper. 

Night-flying insects are collected by sugaring 
and by attracting them to hghts. A mixture of 
sugar and molasses, or of sugar and rotten ap- 
ples, is smeared on the trunk of a tree about 
twilight, and after dark the collector who visits 
the tree with a lantern will frequently find 
many moths and other nocturnal insects at- 
tracted to the sweetness and engaged in feeding 
upon it. Frequently they may be collected by 
simply inverting the cyanide bottle over them. 

Insects can be attracted to light in many 
ways. The simplest way is to hang a lantern so 
as to throw its light upon a white sheet. Collect- 
ing at electric lights is a favorite method of 
many entomologists. Where a strong electric 
light can be found in the immediate vicinity of 
a white wall the conditions are ideal, since thou- 
sands of insects attracted by the light will rest 
upon the wall and can be caught in the inverted 
killing bottle. It is well, however, to be perfect- 
ly sure in such cases that no one will misunder- 
stand or object to the collecting. 

Knowing how to preserve insects after col- 
lecting them is quite as important as knowing 
how to collect them. Thousands of rare and 
interesting specimens, many of them new to the 
great collections, are lost every year through 
ignorance of the best methods of preserving 
them. Thousands of specimens are received 
every year by the National Museum at Wash- 

ington, by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, by other great museums and by 
specialists that cannot be studied and 
named because they have been badly 
handled and improperly mounted. A 
collection of well-mounted, well-labeled 
and well-preserved insects is worth in- 
finitely more than one that is poorly 


am» prepared and badly preserved. An 
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A sisting bag 


anecdote published years ago in Flie- 
gende Blitter, illustrates this: 

Professor: ‘‘How many legs has an 
insect?” ° 

Student: “Sometimes none; often 
one, two, three and four; very rarely five, and 
never six.” 

Professor: “‘Where did you get this extraor- 
dinary information?” 

Student: ‘From a diligent study of the univer- 
sity collection.” 

Just as different methods are used for collect- 
ing the different groups of insects, so different 
methods must be used in mounting butterflies, 
beetles, grasshoppers, true bugs, and so on. 

All large insects must be pinned. Very small, 
hard-bodied insects, from less than an eighth of 
an inch to almost microscopic size, must be glued 
to cardboard triangles that are pinned through 
the base. Very small, soft-bodied insects should 
be mounted on standard micro- 
scope slides in Canada balsam. 

The proper pins are therefore 
the first things necessary for the 
great majority of insects. Or- 
dinary pins will not do; long, 
slender, specially made pins 
are needed. Somewhat long 
pins are used by nearly everyone 
except the English collectors, 
who prefer a short pin for most 
insects. The long pins are sold 
by all dealers in entomological 
supplies and cost perhaps a dollar a thousand. 
They are numbered according to thickness, 
from 000 up to 8, but most collectors find 
numbers 1, 2, and 3 to be the most useful. The 
lengths also differ somewhat according to the 
size of the insect. For the larger butterflies, 
moths, grasshoppers and dragon flies the pin of 
37 millimeters (about 1-1/2 inches) is recom- 
mended, and for the general run of medium- 
sized insects that of 34 or 
35 millimeters (about 1-3/8 
inches). 

Having decided on the pin, 
remember that insects should 
be mounted at a uniform height 
on the pin in order to give a 
proper appearance to the col- 
lection and to make it easy to 
handle the pinned specimens. 
A good rule is to let one fourth 
the length of the pin remain 
above the insect. A little hand- 





A spreading board 


made gauge can be used for the purpose. 

The exact place in the body in which to in- 
sert the pin is important, and there must be 
uniformity in that respect. Most insects, includ- 
ing butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, locusts, 





Method of pinning bees 


dragon flies and other allied insects, should be 
pinned through the middle of the thorax. 
Beetles should be pinned through the right 
wing cover about one*quarter of the distance 
from the base of the wing cover to the tip. If 
the triangular scutellum at the base of the wings 
is large the true bugs are pinned through it; 
otherwise, through the right wing near the base. 

With the majority of the insects it is not 
necessary to spread the wings; in fact it is nec- 
essary only in mounting butterflies and moths, 
dragon flies and other neuropterous insects. It 
is frequently desirable to spread one pair of the 
wings of dragon flies and locusts. To do that re- 
quires a spreading board, which can be bought 
of a dealer or made at home after seeing one in 
a shop. After the insect has been pinned to the 
piece of cork in the groove of the spreading 
board, the wings are teased out and fastened 


Method of pinning large beetles 


with strips of paper and small pins until they are 
thoroughly dry. 

In mounting large grasshoppers, especially 
in a moist climate, it is desirable to stuff the 
abdomen with absorbent cotton after removing 
the contents through a long slit on the under 
side. The long, slender abdomens of dragon 
flies break off very readily when dry, and so it 
is best while the insect is fresh to thrust a long 
bristle into the end of the abdomen and through 
it into the thorax, which prevents the breaking. 

Insects that are too small to be pinned most 
entomologists mount on thin triangular card- 
board points, seven to eight millimeters long 
and not more than two milli- 
meters wide at the base. Punches 
for making the points can be 
bought of the dealers, but they 
can be cut out readily enough 
with a pair of shears. A number- 
two pin is inserted to the proper 
length through the base of the 
triangle, and the insect is fas- 
tened to the point with gum 
shellac dissolved in pure alcohol. 
Minute beetles should be glued 
with the back up and the card- 
board point fastened to the middle of the right 
side of the belly. Small parasites and flies 
should be mounted on the left side with 
the head forward. The label is an im- 
portant thing. On one or more labels should 
be indicated the exact place where and the 
date when the insect was taken, the name, 
of the collector and the name of the insect. 

It is best to have three labels, one for each 
of those facts. The one that carries the 
name of the insect should be the largest 
and should be below. Small, neat labels are 
desirable; the one that bears the name of 
the insect should not be more than three 
quarters of an inch long and half an inch 
wide. Above that on the pin should come 
the collector label, which may be smaller, 
and above that the label that carries the 
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Indicate as nearly as possible the exact spot 
where the insect was caught. 

Some very excellent collections are kept in 
cigar boxes lined with sheet cork over which 
white paper has been pasted. But they are all 
in the North. In the Middle and the Southern 
states such collections are liable to be damaged 
by insects that can readily enter cigar boxes. 
A tight wooden box is necessary in most parts 
of this country, and it should be so tight that 
even the smallest mite cannot enter it. 

A permanent cabinet should consist of glass- 
covered drawers with cork-lined bottoms, so 
built that they slide into a tight case that can 
be kept perfectly dark, since insects exposed, 
even for a part of the time, to light, will soon 
fade. The standard glass-covered drawer is 
usually based on the British Museum drawer, 
and is eighteen inches square and three inches 
deep, outside measurement. The drawer of the 
United States National Museum is of those 
dimensions and has an inside partition inclos- 
ing a space about a quarter of an inch wide all 
round, filled with flake naphthalene—a poison 
chamber to prevent pests from entering. 

The arrangement of the specimens in the 
boxes is an important matter, and it is well to 
rule the white paper covering of the cork bot- 
tom in pencil longitudinally, so as to allow the 
insects of a given series to be mounted in 
horizontal rows of six to eight and to be followed 
below by other specimens of the same series, a 
number of species being included in one of the 
longitudinal columns. 

There are a number of insect pests that will 
get into collections either through poorly con- 
structed cases or as parasites of specimens from 
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some other collection. To get rid of them, pour 
a little bisulphide of carbon into the infested 
boxes, but be very careful in using it, since 
it is very inflammable, and even its confined 
vapors will ignite and explode when near a flame. 
Powdered naphthalene will keep out all such 
pests. Some collectors put a wad of cotton 
soaked with creosote into a small metal case in 
the bottom of the box. A little carbolic acid uy 
on a bit of sponge in a pill box in a corner of th 
case will prevent mould in case the collection. 
is kept where it is damp. 

The best way to study insects is, of course, 
to study them outdoors under natural con- 
ditions. It is not difficult to watch insects 
like plant lice, which change little during most 
of their existence, and to study their extremely 
interesting relations with the ants. There are 
many other species that can be readily studied 
out of doors, but in order to find out the com- 
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plete life-round of most insects it is necessary 
to confine them in some way and to use some 
sort of rearing apparatus. 

Many kinds of caterpillars can be raised upon 
small potted plants inclosed in lamp chimneys, 
the bottoms of which are set into the soil and 
the tops covered with gauze. In order to pro- 
vide a continuous supply of food, it is good to 
set a wide-mouthed bottle filled with water 
in the earth, its mouth level with the 
surface, and to put a leafy twig of the food 
plant into the water daily; but the twig 
should be wound at the mouth of the 
bottle with absorbent cotton so that the 
caterpillars cannot crawl into the water 
and drown. The insectary at the Bureau 
of Entomology in Washington has for 
rearing purposes many glass battery jars 
of various sizes, each having a certain 
amount of sand in the bottom, and covered 
at the top with gauze. For many insects 
that feed on grass there are large, open- 
topped boxes filled with earth in which 
grass seed has been planted. At the cor- 
ners of the boxes are posts made of laths, 


locality and the date, which also may be The way to which gauze is attached. 

small. The name of the exact locality is ¢ mount To study aquatic insects it is necessary 
very important. Labels giving simply the small to have an aquarium or a water cage. A 
names of the states are notdefiniteenough. bugs cheap aquarium can be bought of dealers, 
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but it can also be made at home. That can be 
done by cementing panes of glass together. The 
bottom should be a single piece of wood with 
a groove round the edges into which the panes of 
glass can be set. The edges of the glass are then 
bound together by strips of muslin glued on the 
outside, and a narrow strip of glass is set inside 
across each corner. The spaces at the corners 
and the groove at the bottom should then be 
filled with a cement made of one part white 
sand, one part plaster of Paris, one part lith- 
arge, and one third ofa part of powdered resin, 
all made into a thick paste with boiled linseed 
oil. The cement should be allowed to harden 
for several days before water is put into the 
aquarium. The bottom should be covered with 
sand and pebbles and a few, fresh-water plants. 
The water should be changed frequently. 

Doctor Needham of Cornell University rears 
aquatic insects in their natural habitat. He 
takes a cylinder of galvanized wire screen, open 
at both ends but with a loose screen cover at 
the upper end. He pushes the cylinder down 
over a water-plant or a rock deep enough into 
the bottom so that the larvee, or nymphs, of the 
aquatic insects cannot escape. Prof. J. H. Com- 
stock has invented a root cage, in order to 
study underground insects. It is a metal cage 
with two glass sides, made narrow, and with 
galvanized iron slides that can be slipped down 
over the glass sides to keep the cage dark when 
it is not under observation. Plants and insects 
are placed in earth between the two glass sides, 
and the whole apparatus is then placed in the 
ground. It can be pulled up, and the insects ¢an 
be watched through the glass. 

An important point in raising insects is to 
sterilize and sift all the earth that is used in 
cages or bottles. That destroys disease germs, 
predatory mites and other insects that might 
injure the specimens or cause confusion. Heat- 
ing the earth for two hours in a galvanized iron 
box or oven will sterilize it. 

In feeding caterpillars it is necessary to 
change the food every twenty-four hours. Al- 
though they will feed on drying leaves if they 
can’t get fresh ones, they are likely to sicken; 
but they must not be fed on wet leav: es, for that 
may give them a disease known as flacherie. 

At many of the agricultural colleges glass 
houses called insectaries have been built in 
which the work of studying and rearing insects 
has been carried on; but it has been found that 
observations in the insectary are not so valuable 
as those made out of doors, and so much of the 
work is now done in temporary structures, the 
walls of which are simply open-meshed poultry 
wire. Shelves are arranged inside, upon which 
breeding jars and bottles are placed, so that the 
—, a observation are virtually in the 
open 

But ‘ee all there is no other way to study 
an insect so good as to observe it as it naturally 
lives, upon the food-plant its parent has se- 
lected. You may have to get down on your hands 
and knees and may have to soil your clothes or 
tear them or wet your feet, but the interest in 
what you see at first hand is so great as to make 
such little annoyances of small moment. 


*¢ 
CLEAR GAIN IN ANY CASE 


N article in the April Department Pages 

A discussed the subject of making memo- 

ries. How about making plans? Should a 

girl plan for the years ahead as definitely as her 

brother does? Should she set her heart on a 

given course of action and bend every resource 
toward it as a purposeful boy tries to do? 

It would be money in the pocket of the mod- 
ern girl if some fairy godmother would answer 

“yes” or “no” to one simple question: “Shall I 
ever be married?”’ To a boy, that question is 
interesting, but it presents no special problem; 
whatever professional plans he may make will 
be clear gain in any case. If he marries, all the 
good, solid work that he did will protect him in 
his increased responsibilities; if he remains a 
bachelor, he can proceed as ambitiously as if he 
were married. 

But a girl has a problem that her grand- 
mother did not have to face. Her grandmother 
felt entirely sure of her place in the scheme of 
things; she was useful in the homestead before 
she was married, and nobody expected her to 
take up an independent life by herself until she 
married. 

Even now, there are fortunate girls who be- 
long naturally in their fathers’ homes. They are 
as busy as the day is long; their mothers are 
their comrades; they are the life of the com- 
munity —— they live, and their problem is 
solved, if they have the sense to see it. 

But what of the girl who must earn her liv- 
ing? What of the girl for whom there is no room 
in ‘the home circle, already crowded by modern 
living conditions? She must make plans. Should 

those plans be forever conditioned upon ‘“‘un- 
less [ marry,” or should she put all thought of 
possible interruptions out of her mind and plan 
‘s shrewdly and as intensely as a man? 

The secret and the answer is to have a flexible 
purpose and a versatile heart. The purpose 
should be broad enough to admit of variations; 
the tastes should be wide enough to include con- 
tentment with sudden transitions and unex- 
pected demands that seem unfair, but every 
unfairness brings its special reward if the con- 
dutions are boldly faced. 

: It is a pity for a girl to become so absorbed in 
uer profession that she marries only on condi- 
tion that she can go on with her full-time work. 

Auyone who has tried to be punctual at the 
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office and live an adequate family life at the 
same time knows that it takes tremendous 
physical energy to stand it for many years. Yet 
it seems equally a pity for a girl to hold back in 
her professional work and take it lightly be- 
cause her mind is full of romantic possibilities. 

The way between the two extremes is hard 
but stimulating. 

A successful young business woman said that 
she thought of her life as a growing tree; she had 
no way of knowing whether it would shelter a 
home under its branches some day or not, but 
even if it was always going to flutter its leaves 
in an office window she wanted it to be as beau- 
tiful as possible. So whenever there was a 
chance for a new interest to grow, she en- 
couraged it. She took every opportunity that 
offered to do extra work where she saw that it 
would help the office; she let all her talents grow 
and she became the delight of the entire busi- 
ness force. And when she married she applied to 


her new community and to her home every par- 
ticle of executive ability and judgment that 
had been so useful to the business world. 

The girl's ideal should be that of the well- 
rounded personality: activity without unnat- 
ural tension; resolve without hardness; money- 
making without undue insistence on cash value 
in return for every effort; progress without dis- 
regard for others; efficiency without narrow- 
ness. 

A girl who lives a vital business life is not un- 
fitting herself for marriage. A girl who manages 
her salary wisely is equipping herself with a 
hoard of savings that she will be glad to have if 
she marries, and that she will want to keep fora 
rainy day if she remains a business woman. 

Making plans is wholly delightful; there is 
danger only for those who will not look ahead. 
Friendliness, industry and foresight can never 
come amiss and always bring their reward, no 
matter what the answer of the future may be. 


NOVEL PLANS FOR CLASS DAY 









































A red light and a green one; a mast and rigging barely suggested; ropes and 

flags; a spare anchor and a taffrail, which may be built of scantling or painted 

along with the shrouds and deadeyes on the backdrop—are all parts of a novel 
setting for class day 


described in the Girls’ Page for March, 

April and May, 1924. The class of this 
year may wish to take a trip on the good ship 
Senior. 

To decorate the platform stretch blue crépe 
paper on the wall at the back, and, if possible, 
tint it so as to suggest sea and sky. To make the 
railing of the deck fasten a band of white crépe 
paper to the blue background about four feet 
from the floor. 

Dress the ship in gala attire. Extend strings 
of pennants, cut from crépe paper, of the class 
or school colors diagonally above the deck. 
Make the setting as realistic as possible: the 
illustration will furnish suggestions. The voy- 
agers should be dressed in traveling clothes, as 
many as possible of the girls in middy blouses 
and blue or white skirts, and some of the boys 
in duck trousers and sailor blouses. Put gold 
braid on the blue suits of the officers. 

The skipper of the ship is, of course, the class 
president. The nav igating officer is the histo- 
rian, who should read impressively from the 
ship’ s log. The lookout, telescope in hand, pre- 
sents the prophecy as he peers toward the hori- 
zon; a trusty yeoman is the class poet. Musical 
members of the class should give a ship concert. 
A fire drill, with humorous side plays, should be 
held, to show that the crew can weather any 
dangers the trip may have in store for them. 
Finally, the lookout calls: ‘* Land on the star- 
board bow! Graduation Harbor!” At that the 
class yell is given. 

From the brief presentation of the plan you 
can build up a programme suited to your class. 


Nie: ways of celebrating Class Day were 


Radio is used 


The class prophet who is at a loss for a way 
bay tell the fortunes of his classmates can give 
“radio prophecy,”’ with the help of an assist- 
aa Place a radio set (or the representation of 
one) on the platform. Use a megaphone for 
the loud speaker. Have the assistant, who is 
concealed behind a curtain, broadcast his 
remarks through the megaphone. 

The prophet, posing as a radio enthusiast, 
makes a few remarks about radio in 1935 and 
states that he will receive messages from all 
over the world. As he ‘‘tunes in” on different 
stations, his concealed assistant gives ‘‘news 
items’’ that concern the future of members of 
the class. A Paris station, for example, will 
mention a brilliant social leader, formerly 
Mabel Jones. Pekin gives information regarding 
an American diplomat, John Smith. A bur- 
lesque musical programme is broadcast to 
poke good-natured fun at those who are 
musically inclined. The programme will of 
course require rehearsing. 

The guests at an alumni banquet can be 
entertained by a similar use of the radio. Those 


unable to attend should send messages that 
can be read as if they were authentic radio 
messages. 

The megaphone should stand near the table, 
in front of a screen, behind which is the broad- 
caster. All plates are connected by cords, which 
represent wires, to the aérial that is strung over- 
head. The place cards represent receivers, and 
are constructed with ribbon at each earpiece so 
that they can be put on the head as a band or 
cap and worn like real receivers. 


An order of toasts 


The color scheme of the association should be 
carried out; the earpieces may be made, say, of 
blue edged with gold and the bands connecting 
them of gold. Between the gold bands write the 
order of the toasts, somewhat as follows: 


Aérials—News-gatherers 
Battery—Builders of the M. H. 
Tuning Dial—Alumni 
Horn—Class of 1923 
Variometer—The Girls 
Variocoupler— Married Members 
Amplifier—Class Prophecy 
Cabinet—Faculty 





The Transformer 


After the welcome, the toast-mistress should 
speak of the new radio, calling attention to the 
aérial and asking an editor present—a news- 
gatherer—to toast all those who are absent. 
Everyone is invited to put on the receivers and 
tune in. The toast-mistress announces the sta- 
tions, imitating the voices from familiar sta- 
tions and using the bywords of each, as ‘““‘WBT, 
Southern Radio Corporation, Charlotte, N. C. 
The Voice of the South broadcasting. Mr. John 
Smith, class of 1910, speaking.” 

After tuning in with every city or town she 
has heard from, the response from the person 
announced should be read. 

The Battery can be mentioned as the power 
behind the radio, and one of the pioneers of the 
school should be called on to tell something of 
its accomplishments and to toast those who had 
made it possible. 

The Tuning Dial, the Alumni Association, 
can be spoken of as endeavoring to tune the 
different elements of the ‘school into harmony, 
and an alumnus should be called on to toast the 
incoming class. Then the class yells should be 
given. 

The Horn. The new class can be compared to 
the horn of the radio—a very important part 
and the part from which the noise comes. The 
noisy infants of the association should then be 
asked to speak for themselves, and their class 
president must respond to the toast of welcome 
and in turn toast the alumni. 

The Variometer. Various meters should be 
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spoken of—variometers, gas meters, electric 
meters, meters of poetry such as the iambic 
pentameter, etc. The best kind of meter, how- 
ever, the speaker can go on to say, is of a differ- 
ent nature. 


“There are meters iambic 
And meters trochaic 
And meters to all verses known, 
But the meter far sweeter 
Than all other meters 
Is to meet her by moonlight alone.” 


If the institution is coeducational, there will 
be a gentleman present, who can be called on to 
rise and toast the ladies. 

The toast-mistress can respond to him, giv- 
ing a little advice: 


“There are letters of tune 
And letters of tone, 
But the best way to let her 
Is to let her alone.” 


The Variocoupler. After the ‘meet her’ comes 
the ‘‘coupler,” and a clergyman, if he is present 
as an honorary guest, can be introduced as an 
excellent coupler. He should toast the married 
members of the association. 

The Amplifier. The wonders of the radio and 
the skill of the member of the class who had put 
it in use should next be spoken of. It is the most 
extraordinary radio ever installed. In fact by a 
special amplifier the company is enabled to 
bridge the gap of the years and tune in on the 
future. Then tune in on 1935 and give a class 
prophecy for those who have just graduated. 

The Cabinet. As parts of the radio are held 
together by the cabinet, so the faculty holds the 
school together. A toast to the faculty should 
follow. 

The Receivers. The school itself is the re- 
ceiver of all that the students can doforit. A 
toast should be given by the school superintend- 
ent. 

The Transformer. It is a custom of the asso- 
ciation that originated this entertainment to 
have the final toast just at midnight to those of 
their number who have died. The toast-mistress 
said: ‘“‘As the mysterious voice of the radio 
speaks to us, causing us to think of the wonders 
of the universe, our thoughts turn to those whc 
have left us for the new life of the spirit. Pet= 
haps they are with us in spirit tonight. May the 
thought of them and of the great things they 
did for this school and for us enable us to go 
forward with uplifted heads to meet all difficul- 
ties and to achieve all success.’’ The toast was 
proposed and drunk with bowed heads. 
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BARREL TILTING 
B ARREL tilting is not, as the name would 


imply, a game wherein one heaves barrels 

to and fro. On the contrary, it is a game 
in which barrels are used for mounts for boys 
who are equipped with padded lances. The ob- 
ject of each boy is to topple his opponent from 
his mount. The action is spectacular and amus- 
ing; both contestants and onlookers enjoy it. 
Barrel-tilting tournaments and championships 
are good fun and give opportunity for the con- 
testants to acquire much agility and quickness 
of eye. 

The necessary outfit is simple and is easy to 
prepare. It consists of two good barrels of equal 
height and two ten-foot poles. The barrels 
should be about three feet high and should set 
level; both heads of each should be in place. 
Do not use salt barrels or barrels in which some 
dry commodity has been shipped, but use oil 
barrels or any barrels that have contained liquid. 
Bore a hole in the side of each barrel about half- 
way up and pour in some sand. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but it helps to keep the barrels 
from tipping. 

The two poles may be of any light material 
that will not fill your hands with splinters. 
Bamboo rods of the sort on which new rugs are 
rolled are excellent. Over the cross section of 
the lighter end of each fix firmly a disk an inch 
and one half in diameter, cut from any light 
wood stock. Then take two old stocking caps 
or “‘ace’’ caps and fill them half full of rags. 
Pull one firmly over the disk on the end of each 
pole and tie the loose ends. If the padding 
works loose, wire it to the poles and tack it in a 
few places, but leave no sharp points that 
might injure an opponent. 

Before beginning to play, take one of the 
poles and lay it from one barrel to the other to 
make sure that the barrels are the proper dis- 
tance apart. The ends of the pole should rest on 
the centres of the barrels. Then stand upon the 
head of one barrel and let your opponent stand 
upon the head of the other. Grip your pole 
firmly and at the word “go” watch for a chance 
to knock your adversary off his barrel. Take a 
crouching position, keeping one side to your 
opponent, for if you stand ereet facing him you 
offer a much better target. Do not strike too 
hard, or your opponent will dodge and you will 
fall off. You may ward off a blow with the palm 
of your hand, but are not allowed to grasp the 
pole of your opponent. You may also use your 
elbow as a guard. Shove your opponent; do not 
punch your pole into him. A shove will knock 
him over where a punch will not. A series of 
punches will sometimes serve to knock him 
over if administered directly after a hard shove. 
Stick to your barrel no matter how much it 
tips. You may be able to regain your poise. 
Feel your opponent. Find a firm spot where 
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A home run 
ora run 


ea goes the ball on your ankle! 
You'd like to make a home run, 
but that smash on the ankle calls 
“run home”. 


ees 


Absorbine, Jr. will keep you in the 
game. The pain goes when this fast 
worker gets on the job. 


For cuts, bruises, sprains and swell- 
ings, and for tired muscles after hard 
play, Absorbine, Jr. is the best pal 
a fellow can have. 


Absorbine, Jr. is the mascot for hun- 
dreds of ball teams. And of course 
every chap has a bottle for his after- 
the-game rubdown to keep fit. 
Absorbine, Jr. is the athlete’s 
liniment and antiseptic in one 
bottle. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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LASS D5¢PING 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 
colors enamel, Silver plate 25¢ 
ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
611 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Hayes Method for Asthma 


and Hay-Fever 
The Recognized Standard of Successful Tr 





3214 
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For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
cases, young and old, address P. HAROLD 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-252. 


AYES, M.D., 
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scientific wrestling, self-defense, Jui-Jitsu at 




















PETS xis 
A 


Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these pets by ¢ h 


























SEND WO MONEYS" S3Y22CHICKS | 


Just mail your order, we ship C. O. D. and guarantee pre- 
paid 100% live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from 
healthy, bred-to-lay flocks, Wh. Br. Buff Leghorns, 
Bd. Rock ; Wh. Rocks, S. C. Reds, 10c; Buff R q 
Orps., Wh. Wyand., Blk. Minorcas, 12c; Mixed Chicks, 
8c. Lots of less than 100 chicks, Ic more. Silver Lake 
Hatchery, Box YC, Silver Lake, Ind. 








CHIX For many years we have pro- 
duced and supplied SATISFAC- 
TORY, pure-bred Chicks to thousands of 
customers. All leading varieties. $9.50 od 
100 and up. Postpaid and 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. ank reference. Get 
free 1925 catalog. _New Washington Hatch- 
ery, Box Y, New Washington, Ohio. 





MODERN CHICKS 
Hatched from pure-bred, heavy-laying flocks, 
inspected by expert, holding O.S. U. Certificate. 
Old customers taking large — of produc- 
tion. Postpaid, 100% live delivery. Low prices. 
All leading varieties. e Circular. : 
MODERN HATCHERY, Box 43, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 

















the ~ “aapeenend of reliable persons, who have them 
for sale. 
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Safest dog tor children. 
Any ag r 
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SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 
{ ratal 
5C these besutiful intelligent dogs. The nasural ‘child's 
pet and trick dog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas. 


COLLIES 











for sale. Also book on training 35c. 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, Ill. 








SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information 
to parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 




















GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP ARBUTUS Mayfield, Michigan 
CAMP LAUDERDALE Cambridge, New York 
CAMP ROBINSWOOD Gil New H hi 





BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP NISIMAHA Greenwood Lake, New York 
CAMP WILD-CROFT North Windham, Maine 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 





ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL Manlius, New York 


you can shove him. Just above the hip is a good 
place. If you tire, put one end of your pole on 
the floor and play a defensive game. Then 
when your opponent tires, punch him quickly 
and return your pole to the floor. Find the weak 
spots of your opponent. Perhaps he plays a poor 
defensive game; if so, keep him on his defense. 
Do the same with offense. If you can catch him 
unawares, he will probably tumble. Above all 
find his weak spot and play it. If you get the 
first fall easily do not become overconfident. 
He may have been careless. Remember that it 
takes two falls out of three to win. 


e ¢ 
A BOX BUSINESS 


ASKET luncheons and picnics were so pop- 
ular in the rural community where a cer- 
tain energetic Western girl lived that she 

decided to open a box business as a means of 
earning money for her vacation. 

Her first customers were two students who 
had lodgings in the house where she lived. She 
packed a picnic luncheon for them in a shoe box 
covered with green crépe paper and fitted with 
a shawl strap for a handle. They paid her a dol- 
lar and a half for it. 

Her next customers were eight other students. 
She bought materials that cost her $1.25, and 
made an angel cake that took the whites of ten 
eggs; mayonnaise dressing into which she put 
the yolks; a salad made of potatoes and the two 
eggs that were left from the dozen she had 
bought and a dressing; eight raisin turnover 
pies, baked in pans six and one-half inches in 
diameter; and sixteen sandwiches with a filling 
made from one and one-half pounds of beef. 
Eight bananas, sixteen pickles, a roll of pink 
crépe paper, napkins and waxed paper com- 
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not be a burdensome task; it depends on 
the kind of bathroom you have and on the 
daily care that the members of the household 
give it. There is no place where neglect shows 
more quickly, yet there should be no place 


"Trot be care of the bathroom may or may 


| easier to clean. 


The standard requirement for a bathroom is 
that the finish be waterproof and steamproof. 
It is usually a small room, which soon becomes 
filled with moisture. The alternation of moist 
and dry air is hard on everything except the 
most impervious materials. Tile is the most 
easily cared for surface and probably the best, 
but it is not the only satisfactory finish. Hard 
plaster, painted, is durable. If wood is used, it 
should be painted with enamel paint. Other 
wall coverings are not satisfactory unless they 
are of the oilcloth kind and securely put on. 

Floors or floor coverings should of course be 
such as can be mopped. Wood floors must 
either be painted, varnished with waterproof 
varnish or covered with linoleum. Varnish will 
have to be renewed at least once a year. Lino- 
leum should be cemented to the floor so as to be 
quite proof against moisture. Linoleum requires 
more care than tile floors on account of its com- 
position. Printed linoleum should be varnished 
to’ preserve the pattern. Inlaid linoleum needs 
an occasional waxing to keep the pores well 
filled and the material pliable. In cleaning it use 
only mild soap and warm water. Washing pow- 
ders take the oil out of the fabric and cause it 
to dry and shrink so that in time the blocks will 
begin to separate. Abrasive cleaners are un- 
necessary. 

Tile floors can be safely treated with hot 
water and soap, but acid will eat the surface. 
Scratchy cleaners are bad too, for they soon 
make a rough surface that is hard to keep clean. 
Indeed they should never be used on any of the 
bathroom equipment. Both enamel and porce- 
lain can be scratched beyond repair by harsh 
cleaners. The surface glaze must be kept intact. 
Therefore, clean the tub and the lavatory either 
with soap and water or with whiting. If you 
take care of them every day, you will never 
need harsh cleaners. 

The daily care need not be a burden if you 
are wise enough to begin with good family rules. 
It should be a fixed rule, learned early, that 
every person who uses the bathroom shall leave 
it as he found it. That means leaving the tub 
and the lavatory clean and dry, the towels 
hung in their places, toilet articles put away; 
and the last one out should open the window for 
a good airing. Such care reduces the housewife’s 
part to inspection, cleaning the toilet bowl, 
flooding the traps to make sure that there is 
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pleted the list of things that she furnished, 
which, when packed in eight boxes, she sold 
for four dollars. 

She lived only an hour’s ride from the capital 
of the state on an important highway. Three 
stone quarries near by employed many men, 
and a constant stream of farmers’ wagons 
passed her doors every day. Before long auto- 
mobilists, day laborers, and farmers were her 
customers. Her luncheon baskets were always 
ready, so that there was no delay in her service. 

As her business grew she bought paper ice- 
cream boxes at $1.25 a thousand and pint boxes 
at eighty cents a thousand. She used the pint 
boxes for packing such food as dry salads or 
baked beans or for children’s luncheons, in 
which she utilized her ‘‘leftovers,”” and which 
she sold for ten cerits each. 

For May-day festivals, picnics or any other 
large parties she now furnishes everything ex- 
cept the silverware. For any luncheon where 
there are more than two in the party she fur- 
nishes crépe paper luncheon sets and napkins. 
For her picnic baskets or box luncheons she 
charges fifty cents a person. Her plain school 
luncheons she sells for from twenty to twenty- 
five cents; her fancy baskets, for thirty-five 
cents to a dollar. She also trims baskets to sell 
separately ard sells luncheons without fur- 
nishing the baskets. 

Her luncheon menus vary with the seasons. 
She always has bran and graham muffins, jelly- 
roll cake, tarts, patty cakes, stuffed dates and 
prunes, potato chips, marguerites and salads. 
Her buns and ‘“‘weenies”’ and pies have captured 
the farmers’ fancy. She has “sandwiched”’ 
everything from cheese and jams to meats. Her 
success continues because she knows how to 
cater to different appetites and because the 
food and the containers for her luncheons are 
always clean and the arrangements dainty. 
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The Care of the Bathroom 


clean water in them, and changing the towels 
when that is necessary. 

For the daily care of the toilet use soap solu- 
tion and a long-handled brush or mop. A brush 
is more easily kept clean than a mop is. Flush 
the toilet thoroughly ; clean water in the traps is 
your protection against unpleasant odors. 

The weekly cleaning of the bathroom should 
be like that of any other room. Brush down the 
walls, wash them about once a month, clean 
the window and the mirrors, wash the wainscot 
and clean the stationary equipment. Whiting 
will take off most stains. Any “‘tide marks” on 
the tub or the basin such as hard water leaves 
will yield to kerosene. Rust spots can be re- 
moved with a little vinegar if they are new. 
Care in keeping the washers on the faucets 
tight will prevent most of the stains. 

The toilet should be treated with a disinfec- 
tant—washing soda, chloride of lime or any one 
of several commercial disinfectants. Most of 
them are strongly alkaline; so they must not be 
left in the bowl more than a few minutes; and 
they should be followed by plenty of clean 
water. Wash off the cover and seat with water 
in which there is a little disinfectant. 

All faucets, handles and door knobs should 
be cleaned frequently. China or enamel fixtures 
are easily cleaned with soap and water. If they 
are of metal, they should be cleaned with re- 
gard to the material of which they are made. 
Most bathroom faucets are of brass, nickel 
plated; use no cleaner that will remove the 
nickel. A daily rubbing with a dry cloth or 
tissue paper helps to lighten the work of clean- 
ing, for a dry faucet tarnishes less readily than 
a damp one. It is always easier to keep the hot- 
water faucet clean than the cold one. 

To clean the floor use a long-handled scrub 
brush and soapy water. Rinse it with a clean 
mop. ; 

After cleaning the room leave it open to air 
and dry. 


& 


THE MEANING OF RADIO CALL 
LETTERS 
Wars is the meaning of the W that be- 


gins the call letters of most radio 
broadcasting stations?’’ Many persons 
who are interested in radio ask the question. 
The answer is, in part, that the W indicates 
that the station is under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 
Before the Great War the nations met and 
agreed on a number of regulations that would 
avert confusion in the use of wireless telegraphy 
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Rivals the beauty of 


the Scarlet Tanager 











Picked the Duofold 
Blindfolded 


From 11 New Pens 
of Different Makes 


**I believe that the hand can 
tell this super- 
smooth writersightunseen,”’ 
declared a Duofold 
owner — and he proved it! 


ES, ten men, chosen 
at random, agreed to 
make this test with 11 


) large pens obtained from 
: dealers’ stocks; and were 
: blindfolded in the pres- 
3 enceof several witnesses. 
2 Each man wrote with 
© all 11 pens, one by one, 
= on an ordinary note pad. 
oN And one by one he laid 
% them all aside until only 
a single pen remained in 

his hand —the pen he 
ranked as thesmoothest, 


most inspiring writer. 

Then the blindfold 
was removed. And man 
after man, with but two 
exceptions,glanceddown 
tobeholdin hishandthe 
flashing black-tipped 
lacquer-red Parker Duo- 
fold, with 25-year guar- 
anteed point. 

Never before a pen se- 
lection so unbiased as 
this. No one behind a 
counter to urge this pen 





Duofold Jr. 
(illustrated) or that. Not even the 


Lady —— Duofold’s famed name 


or handsome color visi- 
ble to sway the hand’s Simon-pure 
judgment. 

You, too, can tell this super- 
smooth point with your eyes shut. 
Step to the nearest pen counter 
now and try it. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Duofold Pencits to match: Lady, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50 
“*Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, LONDON 


Red and 
Black Color 
Combination 
Reg. Trade 
Mark U. S. 





Duofold Jr. $5 
ame except for size 


_Lady Duofold $5 
With ring for chatelaine 


out of 10 
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and telephony, for which radio is only a new 
word. Among the regulations was one that as- 
signed combinations of call letters to the dif- 
ferent countries. The International Bureau of 
the Telegraphic Union, at Bern, Switzerland, 
now supervises the assignment. To Germany 
are given all three-letter combinations from 
AAA to AMZ; to the Dutch Indies, combina- 
tions from ANA to APZ; to Norway, AQA to 
AWZ; to Poland, AXA to AXZ; to Venezuela, 
AYA to AYZ; to Esthonia, AZA to AZZ. To 
several countries have been given also other 
sections of the alphabet, which is completely 
divided among the nations of the earth. For 
example, besides AQA to AWZ Norway has 
LAA to LHZ and LWA to LWZ. 

Some nations have an initial letter. France 
has F; Japan has J; Great Britain has B; Tur- 
key has the letters TAA to TEZ. The letter Q 
is reserved for abbreviations, of which there are 
many and which mean the same thing the 
world over. The same abbreviation may be a 
question or an answer according to the way 
it is used. Thus QST means either ‘‘General call 
to all stations” or ‘Have you received the 
general call?’”’ Other abbreviations familiar to 
radio enthusiasts are QRM, which means “I 
am being interfered with’’ or simply ‘“‘inter- 
ference’; QRN, ‘‘Atmospherics (static) are 
very strong’; QRK, “How do you receive 
me?” The letters DX are not a part of the code 
of abbreviations, but are merely a popular 
abbreviation for the word “distance.” ‘““‘DX 
work”’ is either listening to distant stations or 
communicating with them. 


Some well-known ships 


To the United States belong all three-and 
four-letter combinations from KDA to KZZZ 
and all that begin with W and N. The govern- 
ment reserves for its own use combinations that 
begin with N and assigns WUA to WVZ and 
WXA to WZZ to the army. NAA is the navy 
station at Arlington, Virginia; NJV is the Pres- 
ident’s yacht, the Mayflower; NIPV is the sub- 
marine S-48 that was wrecked recently at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; NERK is the 
airship, Shenandoah; NERM is her companion, 
the Los Angeles. The Leviathan is WSN; one 
of her lifeboats has a radio transmitter with 
the letters WSNA, another with WSNB. 

The number of ship and commercial stations 
that transmit code far exceeds the number of 
radio broadcasting stations that send music 
and speech; but the six hundred or so call let- 
ters of the broadcasting stations are much 
more familiar than the letters of the other 
classes of stations. Call letters are assigned by 
the Bureau of Navigation of the Department 
of Commerce, which gives more of the W com- 
binations than of the K combinations to broad- 
casting stations. 

Until recently it has not been possible to find 
any connection between the name of the broad- 
casting station and call letters except in the case 
of station KOP of the Detroit Police Depart- 


ment. Of late many significant and clever calls | 


have been given out, and it now seems to be the 
practice to give a significant call wherever pos- 
sible. The connection between the Kansas 
State Agricultural College and its call letters 
KSAC is plain. Similar cases are WSOE, Schoo 
of Engineering of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
WNYC, Wireless New York City; KFUT, 
University of Utah; KFKU, University of Kan- 
sas; KPPC, Pasadena Presbyterian Church; 
and the particularly interesting WORD, or the 
broadcasting station of the People’s Pulpit As- 
sociation of Batavia, Illinois. In some cases 
the call letters suggest a slogan, like WEAY, 
‘“‘We entertain all year’; WEBR, ‘‘We extend 
Buffalo’s regards’; KFHL, ‘Keen for higher 
learning”; KFRC, ‘Keep forever radiating 
cheer’; WOS, ‘‘Watch our state.” 


Neighbors near and far 


Stations in the neighboring countries are 
distinguished by different call letters. The 
Canadian broadcasting stations use the letter 
C. Four of the stations of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways have followed the practice of 
assigning appropriate call letters. CNRC is the 
National Railways station in Calgary; CNRE, 
that in Edmonton; CNRM, that in Montreal; 
and CNRO, that in Ottawa. Canada has some 
combinations with V, some with X and some 
with K, but the Canadian broadcasting sta- 
tions have none. Mexico has combinations 
from XAA to XDZ. Cuba has PWA to PWZ. 
PWX< is the only Cuban broadcasting station 
commonly heard in this country. The Philip- 
pine Islands, Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
have combinations controlled by the United 
States. 

The calls used by amateur stations and by 
experimental stations begin with numbers in- 
stead of letters, so that it is impossible to tell 
from them alone from what country they come. 
2LO may be either the station of the British 
Broadcasting Company in London, England, 
or a fifty-watt amateur station in Highland 
Park, New Jersey. Of course the nature of the 
two stations is wholly different. Confusion of 
stations is avoided through the fact that most 
stations of that sort cannot be heard outside 
the country in which they are licensed. So far 
as one can tell from the call letters, 2CX may 
be a station in Brooklyn, New York, one in 
Havana, Cuba, or one in Westmount, Quebec. 
The countries are divided into radio districts. 
The figure in the call letter indicates the district 
in which the station is situated. The United 
States has nine districts; Canada has five. 
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The Speed Breakfast 


QUICK QUAKER Cooks in 3 to 5 Minutes 


Makes Oats the Quickest Breakfast 


AVE you tried Quick Quaker? It’s ready, steaming, 
flavory and delicious, as quickly as plain toast! Cooks 
while the fruit is being served. 3 to 5 minutes—that’s quicker 


than coffee! 


So now have this nourishing food every day; give the family 
the “milk and oats” breakfasts that doctors say make people 


feel better all day long. 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats, the kind 
you have always known; the plumpest, choicest of grains. 
But cut before flaking, then rolled very thin—and these 
smaller flakes cook faster; that’s the only difference. 

All that rare Quaker flavor that won the world to this 


famous brand is there. 
20 and 55 ounce packages. 


All the richness—and the same big 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and 
weight packages — 
Medium: 1} pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quick 








Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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The new Quaker Cook Book is ready 


Send for it. 96 new and universal recipes, covering 
everything from correct soup thickening to cookies 
and desserts oats, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illus- 
trated in color. Send 10c for a copy postpaid. The 
Quaker Oats Company, Room 1654, 80 East Jackson 


Street, Chicago. 
QUAKER Qua ker 


Ay | Oats 


” The kind you have 
always known 
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Now 
ONTARIO and MICHIGAN, “oo! 


America’s favorite laundry soap also 
takes first place across the border | 





**P and G The White Naphtha 
Soap is almostasmuch of a neces- 
sity in my home as bread. It 
is wonderful. I have used it 
for all purposes for the past six- 
teen years.”” 


—Mr. R. E. B., 
Detroit, Mich. 


HIS remarkable soap continues to pile up its triumphs. 

P and G has long been the largest selling laundry soap 
in America. The women of Michigan gave it first place 
many months ago. And now come the progressive house- 
wives of Ontario. 


Wherever there are especially difficult laundry problems, 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap meets each need better 
than any other soap made. This is not merely our opinion— 
women everywhere have said so in letter after letter. 


Truly, no other laundry soap combines so many remarkable 
qualities. Just read this list: 





P and G is white, and keeps white clothes white. 
It makes rich suds in any water, hard or soft, hot or cold. 
It is safe for colored clothes. 


‘©W hen I began using P and G, 
my soap troubles ended. My 
clothes come out clean and 
white, now, with no soapy odor. 
P and G can be used equally 
well in cold, lukewarm or hot 
water. It makes the water 
lovely and soft, and produces a 
fine suds. I find, too, that it 
is not hard on the hands, which 
means much to a_ housewife 
who is continually using soap 
and water. My best colored 
fabrics are regularly washed with Zs 

P and G and they come out just A. 
as nice as when new.”” 


It dissolves dirt with amazing speed, and thus reduces rubbing 
e@ and boiling to the very minimum—only the very dirty things 
need rubbing at all. 


It rinses out promptly and thoroughly, leaving no hint of gray- 
ness or soapy odor. 


By sudsing readily in lukewarm water, it helps you to keep 
your hands in good condition. 










You’ll be surprised at its small cost—/ess than that of your 
present soap. 


What do all these qualities mean to you? Less work, less 
worry, more time, more energy, finer washing results, longer 


—Mrs. W. B., Toronto, Ont. 
| wear from clothes, greater economy. 
N 


Yes, even though your work be done by a laundress, you will 
find it profitable to provide her with P and G. You will 
quickly prove that there is no mystery about’ the national 
supremacy of P and G—it is simply a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


THE LARGEST-SELLING LAUNDRY SOAP IN ALL AMERICA 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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